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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


JNTEREST of Washington officialdom was 

concentrated mostly on two subjects last 
week—strike troubles in Pennsylvania and the 
Democratic powwow at Jefferson Island. As 
the week ended there was uncertainty as to the 
outcome in both cases, which had peace as their 
common objective. 


The breathing spell that interrupted the labor 
warfare was said to have been due largely to 
White House efforts. Modified martial law at 
Johnstown, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio, was de- 
clared by the Governors of the two States for 
the purpose of insuring the status quo while the 
Federal Steel Mediation Board canvassed possi- 
ble means for settling the steel strike. At the 
week end State troops had been largely with- 
drawn while the Mediation Board had reported 
failure to bring about even a conference be- 
tween the opposing sides. 


It remained to be seen whether the Demo- 
cratic house party at isolated Jefferson Island 
in Chesapeake Bay on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, at which President Roosevelt was the 
principal guest, had been successful in quelling 
the revolt in.Congress to enable the Administra- 
tion to put through its legislative program. 


A CRISIS IN COURT BATTLE 
Point of disagreement Number One was what 
should be done about the Court reform plan 
which is due to come up in the Senate this week. 
Despite an unfavorable committee report on the 
proposal, the President had professed unwilling- 
ness to compromise. 


Then one group of Democratic Congressmen 
had talked about adjourning without passing 
any of the major bills under consideration, in- 
cluding the wage-and-hour measure, the Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill and the Norris- 
Rankin bill for setting up seven TVAs. 


On one important point the President pre- 
vailed last week over his opponents 100 per cent. 
That was in the final form of the relief bill 
which the Senate passed without the limitations 
sought by certain Senators. The House previ- 
ously had voted the billion-and-a-half-dollar 
fund asked after beating down a formidable 
move to earmark one-third of the amount for 
special purposes. The Senate rejected amend- 
ments which would have required local authori- 
ties to match Federal work relief funds up to a 
fixed percentage. The bill will be ready to go 
to the White House this week. 


Ready now for the Presidential pen is the bill 
which extends for three additional years the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, providing for en- 
rollment of about 300,000 young men. The 
President had asked that this “forest army” be 
made permanent, but the renewed lease of life 
at this time, he declared later, was the impor- 
tant thing. Annual cost is estimated at 350 mil- 
lion dollars. 


PENSIONS FOR RAIL WORKERS 

Another measure which completed its legis- 
lative course last week was the railroad retire- 
ment measure, establishing pensions and pay 
roll taxes in the railroad industry. The pension 
system established is somewhat more favorable 
for veteran rail workers than is the old-age pen- 
sion system under the Social Security Act, 
from which railroad workers are exempt. 


A tax bill of a different kind was approved 
by the Senate after the House had adopted it. 
This was the so-called “nuisance tax” measure, 
under which these taxes were extended for an 
additional two years, as asked by the Adminis- 
tration. 


Devices by which certain wealthy citizens 
have been avoiding payment of much of the in- 
come taxes the Government believes they should 
pay were disclosed at hearings last week before 
a joint Senate and House committee. The Ad- 
ministration is seeking legislation to “plug 
loopholes” im existing income tax laws. 


Examples were cited of the so-called “insur- 
ance company loopholes” under which a single 
payment policy is taken out and the cash sur- 
render value is then borrowed back by the tax- 
payer, who deducts from his income the interest 
paid on the loan. 


From the hearings came a hint of proposed 
new requirements in the law: Disclosure by 
taxpayers of all their holdings in corporations. 

With Senate adoption last week of the House- 
approved War Department appropriation bill 
for 660 million dollars, the routine legislation 
of this session of Congress was largely finished. 


The fate of the refarm measure stil] pending, 
which the President is sponsoring, hangs large- 


ly on what happened in the clubby atmosphere 
of Jefferson Island. 


Government Once More “In the Red’ 
As Treasury Closes Books For Year 


OOKS are being closed in red ink for the 
seventh consecutive time as the Treasury 

on June 30 ends another of its fiscal years. 

The switch to red first occurred in the year 
that ended on the last day of June, 1931. Less 
than half a billion dollars was the amount in- 
volved. Then started the ascent that, in seven 
vears, has spattered red on the books to the ex- 
tent of just under twenty billion dollars. 

Those red ink dollars represent the amount 
paid out over and above the dollars received 
from taxes. They show how far the Federal 
Government has fallen short of making both 
ends meet. 


A quick review of the record of four of those 
years can be had by glancing. at the pictogram 
at the top of this page. 

One small bottle of black ink was on the 
President’s desk when June 30 came around in 
1930. Then began the accumulation of red ink 
bottles of ascending size. In the year that ends 
now the bottle is somewhat smaller. Then last 
year and next year, if plans carry according to 
Presidential specifications the necessary amount 
of red will be under one billion dollars. 

All of these figures include debt retirement 
as required by law. 
ments to the extent of a billion and one-half 
dollars are included in the 1936 figures and to 
the extent of half a billion in 1937. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PREDICTIONS 


President Roosevelt never did expect to see 
so much red ink stacked on his desk. 

In January, 1934, he told Congress that June 
of that year would see the end of the red ink 
era and the beginning of the black. From time 
to time since then he has predicted that the 
Government sooner or later would make both 
ends of its budget meet. Each time something 
has happened to delay fulfillment. 

A look back of the bottles discloses what has 
happened to upset predictions. 

During the three years from July 1, 1930, to 
July 1, 1933, the story was rather simple and 
is not pictured. Government income which had 
been running at the rate of about four billions 
a year dropped precipitately, first to three bil- 
lions and then to two billions. At the same 
time expenditures, which had been running at 
about four billions a year, jumped to five bil- 
lions. 

But after that came the big story. 

This involved a race between rising income— 
as Government dipped into citizens’ pockets 


Also, veterans’ bonus pay- 


+ 


for more and more money—and rising outgo— | 


as Government found ways to pay out the 
money it collected, and more, too. 

So far the race has gone in a one-sided man- 
ner to those under the red ink banner. 

Ever since July 1, 1933, a rising number of 
dollars has flowed into the Treasury from old 
and new taxes. But, excluding the soldiers’ 
bonus payments which are concentrated in two 
years, a rising number of dollars has flowed 
out of the Treasury to meet old and new forms 
of bills. 

However, during the past four yvears—again 
excluding the bonus but including debt retire- 
ment—outgo has tended to stabilize between 
seven and eight billion dollars. 


NORMAL BUDGET DOUBLED 

During those same years income has con- 
tinued to rise sharply. In the year just end- 
ing more than five billion dollars flowed into 
the Treasury. Mr. Roosevelt expects that dur- 
ing the year just ahead more than seven billion 
dollars will be realized from taxes. 
trasts with two billions in 1932. 

It is on a continuance of that trend, with 
outgo stabilized and income rising, that the 
President depends to enable him to use black 
ink again. 

The reason is that the official ‘figures show 
this country to be emerging from the depres- 
sion with a normal budget amounting to about 


This con- 
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eight billion dollars, as contrasted with the 
normal .budget of four billions before the de- 
pression started. 

Little cheer for taxpayers is found in that 
situation. 

Instead, a further glance back of the red ink 
hottles discloses that more and more dollars of 
outgo represent subsidies to different groups 
rather than operating expenses of government. 

Unemployed are down for a billion and a half. 
Youths in CCC camps are on the books for 
three hundred millions. Destitute aged and 
dependent children are down for one-half bil- 
lion. Farmers have a permanent call for an- 
other half billion.” Right there is about three 
billions to be added to the pre-depression nor- 
mal of four billions of outgo. 


BORROWING INSTEAD OF TAXING 


A chance exists that the billion and one-half 
for relief will grow smaller, but old age assist- 
ance, old age insurance and unemployment in- 


surance are going to rise in importance and in 


dollars of outgo. Also, a new plan of farm con- 
trol in Congress with administration backing 
would add a varying total of hundreds of mil- 
‘lions to the annual bill. 

In other words: government is assuming 
the role of national income divider—using its 
authority to see that ‘‘underprivileged” parts 
of the population get a scmewhat larger slice 
of the national income. Billions of dollars an- 
nually are wrapped up in that enterprise. 

sut, until now, the National Government has 
balked at taking enough dollars away from 
those who have them to cover the dollars that 
it pays out to the underprivileged. Instead it 
borrows to get the needed dollars. 

An effort to change that policy was made in 
the Senate during the past week. Senator La 
Follette (Prog) of Wisconsin, offered a plan 
for increasing surtaxes on income and for re- 
ducing exemptions from income taxation to 
raise enough money to balance the budget. 
The Senate, momentarily, approved. Then the 
Administration hastily rallied its forces and 
reconsidered the earlier votesrejecting the bud- 
get balancing gesture. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not yet ready to take away 
enough dollars from people with incomes to 
cover the cost of the various Federal subsidies 
that now are part of Government’s expenses. 

The result is red ink—big bottles of it—tak- 
ing up more and more space on the President’s 
White House. desk. 

Black ink days still are not in sight so far 
as Official forecasts have gone. 


+ 
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Tomorrow 


The President is not ready to abandon any of 
his objectives or to give way on principle al- 
though he may proceed more cautiously in the 
immediate future. 


Evidence that the country Is showing signs of 
fatigue and demonstrating a desire for a rest 
from reform fails to impress Mr. Roosevelt. He 
is turning a definite cold shoulder to the con- 
servative wing of his party, insisting that it go 
along with him or deal with voters in primaries. 


Mr. Roosevelt is being influenced more and 
more by seminars on economics which are the 
latest White House innovation. 


Weekly reports and debates by a “kitchen 
cabinet” of leading New Deal thinkers and 
planners, carried out in the President's office, 
are developing a future program of action. 


THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS ° 
So far these discussions have included: 
Analysis of the financial picture of the gov- 
ernment with the conclusion that the time has 
arrived when budget must be brought under 
control, 


Analysis and debate on agricultural problem 
with the conclusion that farmers are in for 
trouble within two years unless the Govern- 


ment sets up controls over prices, production 
and marketing. 


Study and debate on the problem of unem- 
ployment, with the conclusion that the problem 
is how-to bring about a better distribution of 
income so that the “bottom third” of the popu- 
lation will have more purchasing power. 


Other subjects are on the agenda as the Presi- 
dent surveys the national scene. All conclu- 
sions point to continuance of a control program, 
dominated by the Government, in many fields of 
industry and finance. 


Turning point is at hand in relations of John 
L. Lewis with White House, Congress and state 
governors. The CIO leader overplayed his 
hand with violence and inability to discipline 
the forces hastily organized. 


The result is less inclination of labor-minded 
Government to pull /Jabor chestnuts out of the 
fire. 


Next period in Jabor relations will be one of 
important readjustment. CIO faces the tre- 
mendous task of digesting and educating and 
disciplining large numbers of new recruits. 


Organizing strikes will be more difficult to 
put over in the future. Mistakes made thus far 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


A FELLOW ZEELANDER 


Belgium's Premier being greeted by the President on 
his arrival in Washington where he was a guest at 
the White House. Left to right, Premier Dr. Paul 
van Zeeland, President Roosevelt and Col. Edwin 
Watson, Military Aide to the President. 
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Another Blank Check’ 
For the President 


$1,500,000,000 more for relief. Fu- 
ture of aid to needy. An unem- 
ployment inquiry. | 


ITH concurrence of the Senate last week in the 
House-approved bill appropriating $1,500,000,- 
000 for work relief, enactment was assured of what 
may be the last emergency relief appropriation. 
Those’ contending that it will be the last such 
bill of emergency nature base their opinion on the 
pending resolution sponsored by the Administra- 
tion which calls for a sweeping inquiry into unem- 
ployment and relief. The inquiry envisages fram- 
ing of a permanent policy relating to these matters. 
The Senate, like tne House, defeated all at- 
tempts to restrict the President's discretion in the 
spending of the funds. Senator Byrnes had sought 
a rule requiring States to put up 40 per cent of the 
cost of work relief projects and Majority Leader 
Robinson sponsored a modification of this require- 
ment—25 per cent to be supplied by States. 
Senate rejected both limitations. 


BEGAN WITH “DOLE” SYSTEM 

With this appropriation, the Federal Government 
has now for five years voted sums for relief which 
add up to nearly 12 billion dollars. 

The year 1933 saw the first break with the older 
policy that relief was a private and local matter. 
In that year half a billion dollars was set aside as 
a ‘dole’ and distributed to the States to maintain 
the destitute. Before the fiscal year ended in July, 
1934, an additional 800 million dollars was found 
for the purpose by drawing on public works funds 
and through loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The next year a total of two billion dollars was 
voted which went for relief, mainly of the “dole” 
or direct gift type. 


JOBS INSTEAD OF CHARITY 


Then in 1935 a new policy was adopted, under 
which the Federal Government would cease direct 
relief payments and would provide instead relief 
jobs paid for at prevailing wages. Those who were 
unable to work were to be made the responsibility 
of the States. For this new program, a total of 4,- 
800 million dollars was appropriated. This sum 
included money to be spent for the CCC camps and 
for public works, which had previously been taken 
care of in separate appropriations. 

The Government got along with less than half 
this amount in 1936, mainly by drawing on unex- 
pended balances available from the previous year. 
The total voted in 1936 was 2,216 million dollars. 


WHAT THE STATES PAID 

This year’s appropriation is the smallest of any 
' Since 1933, thanks partly to the reduction of un- 
employment, which is estimated to be about 1,500.- 
000 less than a year ago. Another reason for its 
Smaller size is that States are contributing in 
larger measure to the relief burden. 

On the basis of figures prepared by the Works 
Progress Administration, the contribution of States 
to the relief load of 1936 was 24.4 per cent of the 
total. The balance, or 75.6 per cent, came from 
the Federal Government. 

Such is the five-year story of relief in the United 
States. The 12 billion dollars appropriated for the 
purpose coincided with a rise in the national debt 
from about 20 to 36 billion dollaus. 


AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


On the assumption that the emergency chapter 
of the story is ended, what of the future of relief? 
Will future depressions obligate the Government 
again to dip deep into its financial reserves? 

The answer of reiief officials is that the country 
will be in large part prepared for such future 
emergencies. They base their predictions in part 
on the Social Security program, pointing out these 
considerations : 

First, old-age pensions will play a large part in 
making it unnecessary for persons of advanced 
age to be dependent on either local or national 
Government for support. When the late depres- 
sion broke, there was no such provision for the 
aged, many of whom hung onto their jobs as long 
as possible, thereby making it increasinely difficult 
for young people attaining maturity to find any 
2mployment. 

Second, unemployment compensation will act as 
2 buffer against distress for a period of time at 
least. 

The money to provide these two kinds of benefits 
S already piling up and will continue to do so at 
an increasingly rapid rate. 

In the pattern of a permanent relief policy the 
social Security program looms as the largest 
element. 


The 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT'S 3-DAY 
PEACE POWWOW-—A GUEST FROM BELGIUM 


Vhe 


Some comments on hate. Gold braid 
galore. 15-hour days for the Presi- 
dent. Congressional problems. 

— but self-exiled author Emil 

Ludwig spoke to ships’ reporters two weeks 
ago. 
“He,” remarked Mr. Ludwig, referring to 
President Roosevelt, “is the most loved and most 
hated man in the United States.” 

American-born British peeress Lady Nancy 


Astor spoke to newspaper men last week after 
‘an informal chat with the President. 


“Tt’s a remarkable thing,” she said, referring 
to President Roosevelt, “that a man so hated can 
keep from hate himself.” 

The next day, the object of the two remarks 
was sitting on a snug little, right little, tight lit- 
tle island—called Jefferson—waiting for the 
first boatload of visitors to arrive. They came 
and they left. And the next day and the next 
day more boatloads arrived and left and with 
every boatload the stock of mint and shaved ice 
dwindled. But just how many beads of love 
or hate crystallized'on the mint julep glasses 
may never be known for the foils of history— 
newspaper men—stayed behind on the docks at 
Annapolis all during the three-day fiesta. 

Before the President's week slithered off into 
the inevitable gossip and grapevine rumors, 
there was a certain amount of recorded data. 
For one thing President Roosevelt began the 
week with modified routine occasioned by a 
slight head cold and the gold braid which at- 
taches itself to visits by distinguished guests. 


A STRENUOUS 


But head colds or no 
head colds, gold braid or 
WEEK-END AT no gold braid, the Presi- 
THE TELEPHONE dent let it be known to 


newspaper men early in the week that there is 


' more to the business of being Chief Executive 


than is ordinarily thought. He told the press 
correspondents during a brief period of ques- 
tions and answers on the strike situation that 
even on Sunday—a sort of complete holiday— 
he worked from 10 a. m. until after midnight. 
The next day, even though he was not at his 
desk, he worked from 9:30 in the morning until 
1 a.m. the next morning. 

The gold braid incident was, of course, the 
result of the visit of Belgium's tall and slender 


‘IN THE TIGHT 


+ Prime Minister, Paul van Zeeland, to the White 


House. Officially the Prime Minister's visit was 
characterized as a courtesy call. Unofficially the 
Prime Minister's visit was for purposes of 
sounding Mr. Roosevelt out on his policy to- 
ward Europe's uneasy economic problems. 


Down the river sailed 


MUFTI OASES 


the President and the 
AMID ARRAY OF Prime Minister aboard 
GOLD BRAID the Presidential yacht 


“Potomac” and while the Prime Minister step- 
ped ashore for a visit to Mount Vernon, the 
President, under a flapping deck awning, made 
a small dent in the overloaded basket which is 
marked “official business.” Later that day the 
state dinner for the visitors at the White House, 
where the mufti of the civilians seemed oases 
among the glittering gold of the diplomatic 
uniforms. 

Before the President set his course for Jef- 
ferson Island, two more honors tumbled into 
the Executive storehouse. One was an honor- 
ary cross from the American Cross of Honor, 
that organization composed of savers of hu- 
man lives. The other was a diploma of mem- 
bership in the Order of Ahepa, a Greek-Ameri- 
can educational organization. 

However, the week within the President’s 
week really began late Thursday when Mr. 
Roosevelt and a small group of friends motored 
to Annapolis, at which point he embarked once 
again on the trim “Potomac.” Cool breezes 
blew through the portholes of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s suite that night somewhere on Chesapeake 
Bay. The next morning down the gangplank to 
the island clubhouse. 

In Washington the first contingent of stal- 
wart and not so stalwart party members were 
preparing for the day’s outing to the de luxe 
stag affair to talk about “ships and shoes and 
sealing wax.” 


One of the first to ar- 
rive at the dock for pas- 
sage to the island was 
LITTLE ISLE charter member Senator 
Robinson., From his perch secure in the 
heavens Old Sol beamed hotly on whatever bald 
pates were in view. “It’s a bright day, fine com- 
pany, fine outing and lots of conversation,” said 
the Senator, beaming in turn at the wilted col- 
lars of the newspaper men. Two miles away ice 
clinked in frosted glasses. 

Voices buzzed and whistles tooted shrilly as 
pert naval launches began to ferry Cabinet mem- 
bers, Senators and Representatives across the 


THE BIG PARTY 


* bay. The tempo was extremely informal. 


As 
the launches left cresting waves in their wake 
the passengers from Capitol Hill could be seen 
lounging on the deck. 

His pockets bulging with little gold buttons, 
Representative Maury Maverick ushered a “‘lib- 
eral bloc’ aboard one of the launches. Hatless 
under the glare, the Texan smilingly told news- 
paper men: “We are going to tell the President 
that we are going to stay here till the job is 
over—till we pass the court bill, the minimum 
wage bill, housing and farm tenancy.” And the 
buttons? “If we can find anybody for Roose- 
velt,” he said, “we're gonna give ‘em a button.” 

More serious was one small collective group 
of Senators—Bailey, of North Carolina; Van 
Nuys, Indiana; Byrd, Virginia, and Clark, Mis- 
souri. They said little, having said plenty in 
their adverse report on the Court bill less than 
a fortnight ago. 


But as the launches re- 
MAY COME OVER ceded from the shore line 
it became increasingly 

COFFEE CUPS clear to observers that in 
between picnicking, trap shooting, fishing and 
hobnobbing on the veranda, talk would ebb and 
flow about three major Administration issues. 
1.—Along what line would action on the Court 
reorganization proposal be determined? Cus- 
tom has it that compromise is much easier over 
after-dinner coffee than in the more formal at- 
mosphere of mahogany desks. 
ment. 


COMPROMISES THAT 


2.—Adjourn- 
Last week the President was asked if he 
would accept an early adjournment of Congress. 
He advised his questioners to read the Consti- 
tution. Officially the only time the President 
enters into the adjournment of Congress is when 
the two Houses disagree and the President may, 
under the Constitution, prorogue the Congress. 
History, the President reflected, shows the 
President never to have done it. 3.—Along 
what lines would action proceed on such mat- 
ters as wage and hour, reorganization, housing, 
farm and other Administration proposals? 

That the “harmony” session in the forest 
primeval would have a most important bearing 
on immediate problems and their solutions was 
apparent to all observers. The only disagree- 
ment lies in the amount of rapprochement to 
be harvested after three full days of heart-to- 
heart verbal agreements, albeit no written con- 
tracts; buffet lunches, drinks on the house, and 
assorted pleasantry. 

At a late date telescopes failed to locate any 


doves. But then there may be doves that fly 
at night. 
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Descent of the economy axe on + 
President Roosevelt’s pet Central | | 
Statistical Board —cutting its 
appropriation in half—resulted 
from the Board’s opposition to 
some Government projects in one 
Senator's home State.. This is 
along the lines of a similar ex- 
perience of the Social Security 
Board. The Board balked at giv- 
ing a $3,600 job to a protege of a 


About 5 per cent of those onre- + 
lief are foreign born and are not 
naturalized. Thousands of aliens 
are being weeded from the rolls. 


Commissioner George C. 
Mathews of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission advised 
the White House some weeks 
ago that he was not a candidate 


pected kick-back. 
x * 


the 


mings in 


threatened 


them. They represent an unex- + 


A sit-down strike of WPA work- 
ers right under the nose of At- 
torney General Homer S. Cum- 
Department of 
Justice was averted only after 
swift action by an official who 
to close down the 


by Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Ad- 
ministrator. 


* * 


High naval officials wanted this 
country’s two new batleships 
built in private ship yards but 
| were over-ridden by the White 
| House, which insisted on utiliz- 
ing Government naval yards.This 


Senator and was told that this 
balk would cost one million dol- 
Jars, which it did, including a cut 
of $500 a year in the salary of the 
balking officer. 


Australia’s premier is scheduled, 
sources close to the White House 
say, to be the next important for- 
eign official to drop in for a sell- 
ing talk by Mr. Roosevelt. That 
dominion is provirig to be the 
chief stumbling block to a recip- 
rocal trade agreement with Great 
Britain and is described by of- 
ficials as definitely anti-A merican 
in trade policies. 


* 


WPA is reported quietly to be 
carrying out a “purge” of aliens 
getting relief. It is requiring a 
test consisting of proof of legal 
entry and evidence of having ap- 
plied for citizenship within five 
years of entering this country. 


for the chairmanship of that 
Commission, which will be va- 
cant with the retirement of 
Chairman James M. Landis. Mr. 
Mathews wants it understood 
that the situation within the 
Commission is unusually har- 
monious with nearly all decisions 
being reached by a unanimous 
vote, and without evidence of 
any “left” and “right wing” 
cleavages of the sort rumored 
from time to time. 


x~ * * 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
after charging that the AAA was 
making payments to farmers 
who didn’t expect checks, now 
as a result of the publicity is 
getting letters from farmers 
complaining that they didn’t get 
checks which they had expected 
and to which they think they are 
entitled. These letters are go- 
ing to the AAA officials without 
any publicity being attached to 


whole research project summar- 
ily if the strike occurred. 
* 


The story is going the rounds 
that sugar legislation now is 
tangled up in the Senate battle 
on the President’s Court change 
plan. Some Senators opposed to 
the President on that issue are 
found to be very desirous of get- 
ting through Federal Jegislation 
continuing quotas on foreign im- 
portations. Mr. Roosevelt is 
showing decided coolness to 
their protestations. 

x * * 


All the field of Federal economic 
policy—not just relief and tax- 
ation—is under study by a group 
of high officials, insiders say, 
who meet regularly at the White 
House. One problem at a time is 
taken up. The President is said 
to show most interest in the idea 
of redistributing the national in- 
come along the lines advocated 


action fits in with theory held in 
some quarters that the profit 
should be taken out of arma- 
ment. Navy officials say pri- 
vately that better ships are ob- 
tained from private yards and in 
addition the policy has the ad- 
vantage of keeping the ship- 
buiiding industry geared for 
possible war needs. 


Statements issued through sec- 
retaries at the White House 
concerning the powers of the 
Federal Government in the face 
of strike disturbances, although 
not under the name of the Presi- 
dent, are approved by him. The 
White House secretariat, notably 
in close contact with Mr. Roose- 
velt, has issued few public state- 
ments for quotations on contro- 
versial subjects. recent 
Statements are quoted as from 
the “White House spokesman,” 
a form which had been aban- 
doned in recent years. 


—Wide World 

HIS NAMES WERE BIG 
Elmer Irey (left), Chief of the Intelligence Unit of 
the Department of Internal Revenue, who appeared 
before the special congressional committee investi- 


gating tax evasions. Left to right, Mr. Irey, Repre- 

sentative Robert L. Doughton, chairman of the com- 

mittee, and Senator Pat Harrison, vice chairman of 
the committee. 


2 + 
The Federal School 


Of Tax Evasion 


Three ways to dodge levies. Incor- 
porated pocketbooks and fictitious 
insurance, 


HE Treasury-conducted “School for Millionaires” 

is starting classes before a joint committee of 

Congress with a course on: How to earn a mil- 
lion, yet avoid taxes on all but a few thousand. 


Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
in charge, spent the past week parading the names 
of some of the nation’s wealthy individuals. When. 
he finished that first week of instruction the class 
had a fair idea of the answer to the question under 
study. 

The survey touched upon “incorporated personali- 
ties”, foreign incorporation and use of fictitious in- 
surance companies. 


One or the other of those methods, when ap- 
plied, enabled individuals with large incomes to 
escape the tax rates on individual income that 
run up to 80 per cent. A combination of the three— 
while accounting for only a few mililon dollars of 
revenue loss in the cases cited—really upset Treas- 
ury income calculations, according to the story of 
its officials. 


HOW TO DODGE TAXES 


The course of instruction made it all sound simple 
—so simple, in fact, that Senator La Follette (Prog.) 
of Wisconsin, wanted to know why the Treasury had 
spent years doing little or nothing about it. In- 
structions included: 

Method No. 1, or “how to use a foreign corpora- 
tion”. Hundreds are in use by Americans in the 
Bahamas, in Newfoundland, in Panama and in 
Lichtenstein, where incomes taxes do not exist. 


The basic idea is that Uncle Sam takes a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent in the way of tax on holdings 
of foreigners in this country. By turning their as- 
sets over to foreign corporations of their own, Amer- 
ican individuals escape an American tax running 
up to 80 per cent, and pay a withholding tax of 
no more than 10 per cent on income going to their 
incorporated foreign personalities. 

For instance, Charles Laughton, movie actor, ore 
ganized a British corporation that received $190,- 
000 from his earnings—paying 10 per cent tax— 
while the corporation paid him only $20,000 in 
salary subject to American income taxes. 


THE INSURANCE PLAN 


Method No. 2, or “how to use insurance for tax 
avoidance.” Si American taxpayers used as @ 
sample, by spending $67,726 reduced their taxes 
$549,501. 

They did it by purchasing big, single-premium in- 
surance policies through fictitious companies in the 
Bahama Islands, then borrowing against those 
policies and deducting the interest on those bor- 
rowings. By this device the six men who had earnéd 
$1.657,.288 were able to report only $150,240 for tax- 
ation and paid a tax of $11,556.72. 


In the case of one man who died, a policy for 
$2,000,000 netted him $18. Charles Evans Hughes, 
jir.. called this sort of operation to the attention of 
the Government, which, Senators brought out, had 
ignored the situation for four years. 


INCORPORATE POCKETBOOK 


Method No. 3, or “how to incorporate a pocket- 
book”. Large numbers of this country’s prominent 
and wealthy individuals and families use this de- 
vice for avoiding full payment of taxes on indi- 
vidual income. 

The technique is simple, involving nothing more 
than creation of a corporation which acts as a hold- 
ing company to receive the income that otherwise 
would go to the individual. Corporation taxes, even 
With the new surtaxes on the undistributed portion 
of earnings and a special personal holding com- 
pany surtax still are lower than individual income 
taxes. 

In a group of cases picked at random, 62 individ- 
uals were shown by Treasury experts to have used 
the holding company device to save $2,638,307 last 
year. Mr. Magill referred to this as “only a fraction” 
of the loss sustained by the Treasury. 

And what is to come of this first lesson? 

The answer, given by Congressmen, is: New laws, 
plugging the loopholes. But at the same time the 
Senators and Representatives are critical of the 
Treasury for letting several years go by without 
showing concern about loopholes. 

Still, the point is tnat a course in personality in- 
corporation on foreign incorporation or use of in- 
surance to dodge taxes may not do much good once 
it is sucecssfully mastered. The reason is that 
Uncle Sam may not let it be applied longer. 
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+ THE GOVERNMENTS ROLE IN THE BATTLE OF STEEL + 


+ They reargued for tne committee + the steel companies, alleging refusal 


Tomovrow 


liberation and its decisions are ene 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


complicate the task of mending 
political fences for display of 
political power in 1938. 


But insurance against perma- 
nent set-back is found in WNa- 
tional Labor Relations Law which 
is about to move into the whole 
strike picture. 


The Labor Relations Board, 
possessed of broad authority, is 
edging into the steel labor situa- 
tion. 


Procedure is involved, but the 
issue will be: Have independent 
steel companies interfered with 
organization of their employes or 
election of representatives by 
those employes for collective 
bargaining? Also, must a com- 
pany continue to bargain even 
when refusing to enter an agree- 
ment with its men? 


Congress, before going home, 
is almost certain to make un- 
profitable the use of personal 
holding companies to avoid full 
effect of personal income tax 
rates. It is now certain that this 
will be the one important piece 
of new tax legislation. 


The President is prepared to 
pass over the $2,800,000,000 deficit 
for the fiscal year just ending 
and accept a deficit of around a 
billion for the new year. 


Treasury will depend heavily 
on mounting payroll tax revenues 
to selve its problem. This money 
will amount to more than a billion 
in the year ahead. It all goes 
into the pot with other tax 
money, although on the books it 
will show up as reserve. 


Result is that it will be a paper 
debt, but cash available for spend- 
ing. Would mean smooth sailing 
except for fact that go/d is an in- 
creasingly acute embarrassment. 

Vast amounts of gold are com- 
into this country every week and 
Treasury is being forced to bor- 
row dollars to use in buying the 
gold at $35 an ounce in order to 
bury the metal out in Kentucky. 
No end to that problem is in 
sight. 


One of results of disaffection 
among members of Congress will 
be frequent recurrence of under- 
cover drives to force adjournment 
of Congress even though the 
President's program is not com- 
pleted. 


Meeting on Jefferson Island 
may iron out some of the trou- 
bles but difficulties are too deep- 
seated for complete amelioration 
of dissension between President 
and Congress. What part of leg- 
islative program goes through 
depends, of course, on date of 
adjournment. 


«3% | 


Deadlock in the steel strike. 
Arbitration as a_ solution. 
The Labor Board's function. 


N A kaleidoscopic drama of em- 

battled pickets and _ vigilantes, 
State militia and local police, deter- 
mined executives and equally de- 
termined union leaders, the great 
steel strike was waged last week to 
the accompaniment of public accu- 
sations of lawlessness, arrogance 
and sedition. 


Coolly but with dispatch amid the 
confusion the President’s Steel Me- 


diation Board talked with the lead- . 


ers of both sides, sifted the rival 
claims and demands, then reported 
an impasse. (See Page 11 for the 
text of the Board’s report.) 
Congressional committees listen- 
ed to the accusations by both sides, 
investigated points where the dis- 
pute impinged on Federal laws. 
Telephone wires hummed between 
the White House and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the executive of- 
fices of four steel companies, head- 


quarters of union leaders—and the 


Pennsylvania. 


Governors’ mansions in Ohio and 
The President re- 
vealed to the press that he had spent 
upwards of twenty hours at his tele- 
phone during the critical week-end 
of June 20. 

It was in response to these mes- 
sages that the week’s most surpris- 
ing events took place. For the 


| President had found on his doorstep | 


one of the bitterest strikes in recent 
years and was determined 
something about it. 

The dilemma that faced him was 
this. The Mediation Board which he 


_had appointed on June 17 asked 


both sides to maintain the status 
quo. The steel companies refused, 
stating that they would open two 
plants at Youngstown, Ohio, that 
had been closed. 

Company ofiicials declared that 
thousands of workers were clamor- 


_ing for a resumption of employ- 


ment and that local sheriffs were 
ready to protect them with hun- 
dreds of special deputies sworn in 
and armed. 

John L. Lewis, head of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
appealed to the Secretary of La- 
bor and Governor Davey to curb the 
impending “butchery” as_ large 
forces of union men planned to use 
force to keep the plants closed. 


ACTION IN TWO STATES 
President Roosevelt, by telegraph, 
asked the steel officials to delay the 


' opening while the mediation board 


| ment. 


town area, 


labored to bring about a settle- 
They refused. 


Then, on midnight of June 22, 


Governor Davey declared a limited | 


form of martial Jaw in the Youngs- 
He ordered about 5,000 


' troops there to prevent the reopen- 


ing of the plants, and to protect 


‘workers in those that were open, for 


' the closing of the Cambria plant of | 


a “reasonable time” while the board 
continued its efforts. 

This action paralleled that of 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, 
who a few days earlier had forced 


the Bethlehem Steel Company at 


Johnstown. 


His decree was lifted 
on June 25. 

Commented Charles P. Taft, 
chairman of the mediation board: 
“We feel that we can get further 
with the status quo maintained by 
the National Guard.” 


The attempt to get further found | 


the steel executives a unit in refus- 
ing to make an agreement, either 


GOV. GEORGE H. EARLE 


GOV. MARTIN L. DAVEY 
—Wide World 


SPOTLIGHTED BY THE STEEL STRIKE 
| peers behind their desks in their respective State houses, Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor Earle and Ohio’s Governor Davey have 
watched with uneasy eyes the mounting tension of the steel strike. 
Both have made use of their power to invoke martial law in order 
to avert acts of violence in strike-torn areas. 
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written or oral, with the CIO. 
found the union leaders adamant 
in demanding an agreement such as 
they asserted they already had with 
more than 250 other steel or steel 
fabricating plants. 

But little hope of agreement re- 
mained when Tom L. Girdler, chair- 
man of the board of the Republic 


| Company, told the mediation body, 


as well as a Senate committee in- 
quiring into the mail angle of the 
strike, that he would make no agree- 
ment, actual or implied, with the 
CIO. 

What would'be the next step? 

What other step could the Presi- 
dent take to put an end to this strife 
which had already resulted in 12 
deaths: and the idleness of 85,000 
steel employes of four companies in 
seven States? 

Those who look for possible prece- 
dents professed to find one in the 


Administration of the first Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
On its strength they looked for 


pressure to be brought to induce 
both sides to agree to arbitration. 
Actually, Philip Murray, for the 
union, has proposed this step. 


ARBITRATION PROPOSAL 
Arbitration differs from media- 
tion in that both sides are bound by 
the terms of an arbitrated settle- 
ment to accept the terms handed to 
them by the arbitrators. In media- 
tion, no one is bound even to dis- 


cuss terms. 


The precedent goes back to the 


' year 1902, when President Theodore 
| Roosevelt intervened in an anthra- 
| cite mine strike. 


When the anthracite strike was 
five months old and a shortage of 
coal threatened at the onset of win- 
ter, the President called both sides 
to the White House. The union 
asked arbitration. The operators 
refused. | 

Pressure was put on the operators 
through the Secretary of War and 
through their bankers to consent to 
arbitration, although they insisted 
On naming a panel from which the 
President might choose the arbitra- 
tors. The President accepted the 
condition, modified to the extent of 
having one labor man named. The 
strike was settled on the arbitra- 
tors’ terms. 


SOME PRECEDENTS 

It was learned later that the form 
of pressure used on the companies 
was as follows: 

The Governor of Pennsylvania 
was to ask for Federal troops if the 
operators continued in their refusal. 
The President, it was planned, would 
send them at once. They would 
operate the mines as receivers, dis- 
regard the operators, ignore any 
court writs and protect all men 
who showed up for work. 

During the War, President Wilson 
went to the extent of actually tak- 
ing over a munitions plant when the 
management refused arbitration as 
proposed by the War Labor Board. 
On another occasion, he broke a 
strike by threatening to draft the 
workers who would not return to 
their jobs. 


“QUESTION OF THE MAIL 


In the present steel strike inter- 
ference with the mail took the form 
of stopping delivery of packages of 
food and clothing addressed to be- 
seiged workers in plants of the Re- 
public Company, chiefly at Warren 
and Niles, Ohio, the picket lines re- 
fusing to let the postmen take ‘such 
packages through. 

The Department of Justice last 


It 4, cretion rests legally with the De- 


partment in refusing service on out- 
of-the-ordinary material under un- 
usual circumstances; that the plea 
of the company was a subterfuge to 
compel the Post Office to engage in 
strike-breaking activity. 

The Post Office Committee of the 


Senate was likewise inquiring into | tion industries, hitherto largely un- 


this question and also into alleged 
illegal actions on the part of the 
steel companies. Evidence was ad- 
duced which purported to show in- 
terference by pickets with delivery 
of so-called out-of-the-ordinary 
mail, this evidence being the basis 
of the warrants sworn out by the 
Department of Justice already 
mentioned. 


EXCHANGE OF “COMPLIMENTS” 
The occasion for mailing supplies 
to beleaguered plants er sending 
them in by airplane ceased when 
martial law was declared by Gov- 
ernor Davey of Ohio. The besieged 


men were permitted to go and re-. 


turn from work under the protec- 
tion of the State troops. 

The Senate Committee heard 
Philip Murray for the union and 
Tom L. Girdler for the companies 
present charges of illegal actions 
on the part of their opponents. 


the issue over a signed agreement, 


Mr. Murray saying a signed state- 
ment is required under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and Mr. 
Girdler contending that the law 
does not require signing an agree- 
ment and that he would not sign 
one with any union whose sense of 
responsibility he did not approve 
unless the Supreme Court ruled that 
the law compelled him to do so. 


Mr. Girdler’s testimony in addi- 
tion outlined his vicw of the CIO. 
He said: “It has denied the right of 
free citizens who refuse to pay trib- 
ute to it to work. It encourages and 
promotes violence. It is associated 
with Communism.” 


Answering charges of Mr. Murray, 
which had been made the previous 
week, he declared the Company had 
no arsenal of weapons. Mr. Mur- 
ray had quoted a previous statement 
attributed to Mr. Girdler to the ef- 
fect that he knew of no steel com- 
pany which did not stock arms. 


NEW FACTORS OF TODAY 

This testimony emphasized the 
fact that today there are two ele- 
ments in the relations between labor 
disputes and Government which had 
no counterpart in the earlier strikes 
in which the Government inter- 


vened. 


One of those elements is the new 
Situation in which labor finds itself. 
Today, for instance, there is an 
unprecedented drive toward the or- 
ganization of labor in mass produc- 


touched by the American labor 
movement. 
Today labor organizations are 


cutting adrift from their tradi- 
tional nonpartisan attitude in poli- 
tics and are making their acquaint- 
ance with a more direct participa- 
tion in national affairs. 

Today for the first time Federal 
law and Federal policy encourage 
the organization of workers into in- 
dependent unions. 

In this new era of labor organiza- 
tion, the old leadership finds it dif- 
ficult to restrain the exuberant 
spirit of the younger membership, 
experiencing power. for the first 
time. 

The other element is the exist- 
ence of the National Labor Relations 
Board and of the law under which 
it functions. 

This Board opened hearings last 
week on charges against several of 


to bargain on the ground of their 
advance declaration that they would 
sign no agreement. Other charges 
took in wider territory, including 
the alleged use of back-to-work 
movements engineered by the com- 


panies as a means of breaking the | 


strength of the unions. 

The functions of the Labor Board, 
however, are not adapted to bring- 
ing about immediate settlement of 
bitterly fought strikes like the pres- 


ent one. The Board moves with de- | 


—~ 


* forceable only after a court order, 


which may ultimately go on appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

Of what practical value then is 
the Board as an instrument of in- 
dustrial peace? 

The answer is that its purpose is 
progressively to limit the area of 
possible disputes but only on a long- 
range basis. The disputes of today 
may provide foundations for the law 
of tomorrow. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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NEW MODELS: ‘Two new Hupmobiles... 
horsepower Six on a 122” wheelbase and a 120- 


horsepower Eight on a 126” wheelbase. . 


a 101- 


. will soon 


be announced. These new Hupps for 1938 will be 
roomier, more comfortable, more distinctive and 
more beautiful by far than any previous Hupmobile. 
In addition they will embody all the characteristics 
of lasting reliability and economical, trouble-free 
performance which for years have impelled people 
to say: “Hupp Has Always Built A Good Car!” 


OWNER LOYALTY: Surveys among owners of 
all cars indicate that seventy per cent represents the 
previous high among owners wanting to buy the 
same make of car again. A recent survey among 
Hupmobile owners shows that seventy-eight per 
cent want to buy new Hupps. "Hupp Has Always 
Built A Good Car!” 


SALES ORGANIZATION: Today Hupp has 96 
domestic distributors, 675 domestic dealers and 104 
foreign distributors. In the past two months 165 
requests for Hupmobile franchises have been re- 
ceived from competitive distributors and dealers 
located in every state of the Union. For years Hupp 


? 


perfecting 1938 models . . 


. Quality First uppermost 


in their minds! Hupp’s Chief Engineer has been 
with the company for nearly thirty years—contrib- 
uted many major engineering advancements to the 
industry as a whole. This leadership has helped 
build Hupp’s reputation for mechanical excellence. 
“Hupp Has Always Built A Good Car!” 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES, CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP: Hupp’s plant covers 1,400,000 square feet of 


floor space ... 


houses complete manufacturing 


facilities from sheet metal stamping and parts 
machining to final assembly. Hupp’s workmen are 
skilled “old-timers’—schooled in the Hupp tradi- 
tion of Quality First. Ina plant equipped to produce 
75,000 cars annually, these craftsmen are not pressed 


by the tempo of mass production. . 


. will take time 


and painstaking care in building Hupmobiles. 
“Hupp Has Always Built A Good Car!” 


PUBLIC OPINION: Ask the next person you meet 


about Hupmobile! Invariably he will say: 


Has Always Built a Good Car.” 


“Hupp 


This reputation has 


been earned. For thirty years Hupp has been build- 


ing “good cars.” 


Nearly 200,000 present owners of 


Consulting Counsel: 


Hupmobiles testify to this fact. Fifty-seven per cent 
Mason. Spalding & McAtee 


are the original owners of Hupps two to ten years 
old. A slogan the public actually wrote will be truer 
than ever when the new 1938 Hupmobiles are 
announced! “Hupp Has Always Built A Good Car!” 


week swore out warrants for the 
arrest Of six persons on charges 
growing out of this practice. At- 
torney General Cummings issued a 
statement saying that interference 
with the mails would not be toler- 
ated. 


Postmaster General Farley mean- 


dealers have been successful, made money. “Hupp 
Has Always Built A Good Car!” 


ENGINEERING: For fourteen uninterrupted 
months Hupp engineers have been designing and 
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June 28, 1937 


With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


+ 


The House Re-echoes 
Labor's Battles 


“Scandalous” blocking of mails. In- 
tervening Governors—attack and 


defense. John Lewis and John 
A yearning to adjourn. The wage Brown. 
and hours bill. Anti-lynching 
measure. LAMES and fumes of fiery rhetoric raised the 


YONGRESS is pulling into the home stretch. The 
( President's relief plan is almost law. All ap- 
propriation bills, carrying billions of dollars for 
1938, are about ready for service. PWA and CCC 
are getting renewed life. But stalking through the 
whole legislative picture is the Supreme Court issue. 

Major measures of wide variety, Administration 
and otherwise, are stalled in committees and on 
Senate and House calendars. 

“We'll be here through July,” says Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee Chairman Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona. 

“Nothing less than manslaughter to keep Con- 
gress in session through the summer,” says Sena- 
tor Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 

And others say it all depends on the results of 
the Presidential conference at Jefferson Island 
over the week-end. 


Wage-Hour Bill: 

Left in the air is the wage-hour bill pressed by 
the Administration. When the joint committees on 
labor concluded hearings Wednesday it was said 
by observers that its fate hinged on what the Presi- 
dent said and did at Jefferson Island. Senator 
Wagner: (Dem.), of New York, pro-Administration, 
predicted it would become law. Senator Copeland, 
(Dem.), of New York, said it should go over to next 
session. Donald Richberg, former NRA head and 
final witness, asked the two labor committees to 
redraft the measure to avoid weaknesses of the 
NRA. Representative Lewis (Dem.), of Cumber- 
land, Md., supported the bill. John W. Scott, rep- 
resenting the Anthracite Institute, charged that it 
is subject to “serious constitutional objections” and 
would permit trade invasion from abroad. 


Child Labor: 


Congress faces another fight over child labor. 
By unanimous vote the Senate Committee on Judi- 
ciary last Monday approved the Vandenberg pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to forbid commer- 
cial employment of persons under 16 years of age. 


Equal Rights for Women: 

Endorsed by nine national and more than a hun- 
dred other organizations of women, a proposed 
constitutional amendment declaring “men and 
women shall have equal rights throughout the 
_ United States and every place subject to its juris- 

diction,” was reported favorably to the Senate 
Wednesday. It is the first action on woman suf- 
frage since 1923, and would supplement the 19th 
amendment, ratified in 1920. 


Crime: | 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary, 13 to 3, ap- 
proved the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill 
Monday. It was reported to the Senate as a sub- 
stitute for the House bill and would levy a fine on 
any county from which a victim is abducted—not 
on the county where the lynching occurs unless 
the abduction and lynching are in the same county. 

Milton A. Record, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Rifle Association, asked a House Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee Tuesday to approve a 
Senate bill to require Federal licensing of all fire- 
arms and ammunition in interstate commerce. 


Foreign Relations: 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations last 
Wednesday approved. a treaty designed to coordi- 
nate and bring up to date all Pan American treat- 

ies affecting neutrality and related questions. 


Banking: 

The Barkley bili to regulate corporate trust in- 
denture agreements by prescribing certain stand- 
ards for trustees was before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without action, last week. 
Louis A. Posner, member of the New York State 
Mortgage Commission, approved it in general but 
Suggested some provisions are too rigid. Edward E. 
Brown, president, First National Bank of Chicago, 
testified the bill, by imposing increased responsi- 
bilities on banks as trustees, “might easily cause 
another banking crisis.” 


Constitution: 


Chairman Ashurst, of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who presided over the hearings on the 
President’s Supreme Court plan, was testifying 
Wednesday before the House Committee on Rules 
in favor of legislation to authorize $350,000 for con- 
tinuing the work of the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission, of which he is vice 
chairman. 

“Would this promote greater reverence for the 
Constitution?” asked Representative Dies (Dem.), 
of Jasper and Orange, Tex. 

“It should bring about a closer and more accu- 
rate understanding of what it means,” replied Sen- 
ator Ashurst. 


The Rules Committee agreed to expedite House 
action. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


H. J. Res. 361, Appropriating $1,500,000,000, available 
until June 30, 1938, for relief and work relief; Passed 
Senate June 22. In conference. 

H. R. 7519, Compromise amendments, Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935; President signed June 24; H. R. 
7589, amending tax provisions: Passed House June 25. 

H. J. Res. 375, Extension of nuisance taxes; Congress 
completed action June 24. 

H. R. 2271, Setting up new method of impeachment 
trials of Federal district Judges; Passed House June 22. 

H. R. 6692, War Department appropriations, military 
and non-military, 1938 ($663,850,857); Passed Senate 
June 23. 

Public Law 157, authorizing extension of Island Water- 
Ways operations to the Savannah River; Presi 
ident signed 

Public Law 137, Reenacting milk and other marketing 
agreements of outlawed AAA; President Signed June 21. 


H. R. 5969, amending Municipal Bankruptcy Act; Passed 
House June 25. 


IN a jovial mood anticipating de luxe 


ANCHORS AWEIGH FOR JEFFERSON ISLAND 
picnicking and individual talks 

with the President, male Cabinet members, Democratic Senators 
and Representatives leave Annapolis aboard naval launches for Jeffer- 
son Island, a secluded social and hunting club owned by prominent 


leave. 


—Wide World 


party members. Photo left shows a general view of one group ready to 
Photo right shows, left to right, Representative Rayburn, Sec- 
retary of War Woodring, Secretary of State Hull, Speaker of the 
House Bankhead and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 


THE “PEACE CAUCUSES’—COURT FIGHT COMES 
NEXT IN THE SENATE—A TAX REVOLT QUELLED 


5 + 


Fiery debate on labor troubles. A 
$1,500,000,000 “blank check.” Bil- 
lions for war preparations. 


HE legislative center of gravity shifted tem- 
porarily last week from Capitol Hill to a 
little island in Chesapeake Bay. Thither, to the 
Jefferson Island Club, journeyed in three daily 
shifts, on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, the 
Democratic members of Congress for an un- 


precedented picnic caucus session with Presi- 


dent Roosevelt and Cabinet officers. 

Some Congressmen sent regrets, some did not 
acknowledge their invitations—and to attend to 
these an informally appointed party whip went 
about rounding up unwilling or apathetic guests. 
But before the shades of the Sabbath evening 
descended as a final curtain on the three-act 
conference, a good majority of the 400 Demo- 
cratic lawmakers had participated in the secret 
strategy gatherings, which were barred to the 
press. Congress stood adjourned on Friday and 
Saturday while the Jefferson Club pow-wows 
were in progress. 


Primarily the island 
caucus was designed to 
WEEK OF COURT heal party disharmony 
REFORM ISSUE and quell growing revolt 
among the legislative rank and file against dom- 
inant Presidential technique and against the 
heavy program of controversial legislation the 
Executive is seeking to push through before 
adjournment. To the strategy conferences went 
some party leaders desiring abridgment of this 
program and early adjournment. They were 
opposed by a bloc, headed by Rep. Maury Ma- 
verick (Dem) of Texas, claiming a strength of 
more than a hundred members, who demanded 
carrying out the full legislative program no mat- 
ter how prolonged a session may result. 

On eve of the parleys designed to restore har- 
mony, the signal was given by Administration 
leaders for beginning Senate debate this week 
on the item of the Roosevelt program that has 
caused most revolt—the Supreme Court “pack- 
ing” proposal. Administration leaders hoped to 
wangle through at least a compromise Court 
reform bill. Opposition spokesmen warned that 
.they would not be dissuaded by picnic caucus 
blandishments or persuasions from pushing an 
energetic finish fight both against the Court 
reform program originally proposed by the 
President and against compromise variations. 

Administration involvement on the side of 
the CIO in current labor disturbances, another 
cause of underlying party revolt particularly 
among Southern Congressmen, produced fiery 
Oratorical outbursts on Capitol Hill last week. 
From Senators Lewis (Dem) of Illinois, the 
majority party whip, came a warning that “this 
nation is in a great peril” like that immediately 
preceding the Civil War. The Government, he 
said, could “not be indifferent and sit in quies- 
cence” in face of such beginnngs as had led to 
“anarchy and revolution” abroad. 

In the House Rep. Cox (Dem) of Georgia 
touched off heated discussion by declaring the 
attitude of the Administration in permitting 


SHOWDOWN THIS 


+ strike interference with the United States mails # barrassment. 


presented “the most scandalous exhibition of 
cowardice I have ever witnessed.” (For tran- 
script of debate, see Col. 5). 


In the Senate the Ad- 
ministration won a vic- 


CHECK IS VOTED : 

tory in getting through 
FOR WORK-RELIEF the blank-check $1,500,- 
000,000 work-relief appropriation in substanti- 


ally the form desired by the President—but not 
without insurrection on vital points by such 


$1,500,000,000 BLANK 


usually staunch New Deal wheel-horses as Ma-: 


jority Leader Robinson of Arkansas and Sena- 
tors Byrnes of South Carolina and Harrison of 
Mississippi. These vigorously pushed an un- 
successful attempt to have local communities 
match Federal work-relief grants on a 25-75 
basis. 


Early warnings in the debate by Senator Rob- 
inson against continued unchecked spending 
were intensified in a vehement speech by Sena- 
tor Glass (Dem) of Virginia, who made his re- 
appearance in the Senate after several weeks’ 
absence due to ill health. 


Republican efforts to cut the amount appro- 
priated to $1,000,000,000 or $1,250,000,000 were 
beaten, as was a proposal by Senator Lodge 
(Rep) of Massachusetts for an unemployment 
census to establish accurately what present re- 
lief needs are. Senator Davis (Rep) of Pennsyl- 
vania succeeded, however, in securing adoption 
of an amendment to obtain the names of WPA 
administrative employes receiving $1,000 or 
more, information that previously had been re- 
fused by the WPA chiefs. 

Attached to the bill was provision for a two- 
year extension of PWA activity, with $340,000,- 
000 to be made available through RFC purchase 
of PWA securities. Final passage of the meas- 
ure was voted viva voce without a roll call. 


When the question of 
OFF INCREASES extending “nui 
sance taxes” came up in 
IN INCOME TAX the Senate last week, Ad- 
ministration leaders were given a busy half hour 
staving off an unexpected attempt to tinker with 
the general income tax structure. With a Con- 
gress joint committee currently engaging, at the 
President's behest, in an investigation designed 
to plug tax loopholes and provide more revenue, 
Senator La Follette (Prog) of Wisconsin rushed 
in with unappreciated assistance to increase the 
revenues by about $600,000,000 a year through 
rasing income rates in higher brackets and low- 
ering exemptions, 
Administration leaders were aghast when by 
a strange coalition of liberals and conservatives, 
the Senate voted 35 to 31 in favor of a La Fol- 
lette amendment to increase surtaxes on incomes 
of more than $6,000. Surprised leaders rushed 
around and persuaded enough Democrats to 
change their votes so that on reconsideration 
the result was reversed and the amendment 
beaten, 42-29. The other La Follette amendment 
to broaden the tax base by reducing income ex- 
emptions to $800 for single and $2,000 for mar- 
ried persons was defeated without a record vote. 
In face of previous promises by Administra- 
tion leaders that there would be no new taxes 
at this Congress session, early success of the La 
Follette maneuvers raised threat of serious em- 


SENATE HEADS 


The Wisconsin Senator in effect 
said his proposals would offer a test of sincerity 
of Senators who claimed they wanted to balance 
the budget or reduce the gap between expendi- 
tures and revenues, of which the President com- 
plained in his April 20 tax message. Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Harrison (Dem) 
of Mississippi and other leaders opposing the 
La Follette amendments promised that a gen- 
eral revision of income tax structure would be 
attempted next year. 


Defeated was an amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (Rep) of Michigan to lift 
weight of the undistributed profits tax from 
“small debt-ridden corporations;” and also an 
amendment by Senator Russell (Dem) of Ala- 
bama, to restore 2-cent postage. Two years’ 
extension of the “nuisance taxes” then was ap- 
proved without a record vote. They are ex- 
pected to yield about $650,000,000 for the com- 
ing year. 


Without a final roll call 
or record vote the $663,- 
FUND APPROVED 850,857 War Department 
BY THE SENATE appropriation bill weath- 
ered a barrage of minority Senate criticism, di- 
rected mainly at steadily increasing size of out- 
lays for military purposes. Senator Nye (Rep) 
of North Dakota introduced a table to show the 
sharp rise in War Department and Navy ap- 
propriations in.recent years, culminating with 
$1,138,000,000 for the coming year, a figure which 
he contended is beyond the needs of adequate 
national defense and seems to point toward 
preparations for American participation over- 
seas in another foreign war. Senator Clark 
(Dem) of Missouri declared much of the outlay 
is needlessly “squandered” and attacked diver- 
sion of relief funds for war preparedness pur- 
poses. Senator Capper (Rep) of Kansas pro- 
tested that the new appropriations will bring 
War and Navy Department costs to more than 
five and a half billions for the first six years of 
the Roosevelt Administration. 

Senator Reynolds (Dem) of North Carolina 
defended the outlays as not excessive compared 
with those abroad, and Senator Lewis (Dem) of 
Illinois said the current situation of domestic 
turmoil incident to labor troubles is an addi- 
tional reason for increased military preparation. 
(Rep) of North Dakota 
sought to have students who object to compul- 
sory military training on religious or other con- 
scientious grounds exempted from R. O. T. C. 
enrollment, declaring such objectors have been 
expelled from a number of land grant schools. 
Senator Austin (Rep) of Vermont led opposi- 
tion to the Frazier amendment, contending that 
to weaken compulsory military training would 
be contrary to basic purposes for which the land 
grant colleges were established. 

The House by a 216-126 vote last week passed 
a bill providing a new optional set-up for im- 
peachment trials of Federal district judges. The 
trials would be held before a three-man court of 
Federal circuit judges instead of before the 
Senate, but impeachment charges would be in- 
Stituted in each case as in the past by action 
of the House. In debate possible unconstitu- 


tionality of the measure was raised by oppo- 
nents, 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Senator Frazier 


temperature of House debate to fever pitch 
last week as members discussed developments on 
the labor battle front. Charges were flung that 
the President was responsible for the turmoil and 
for deprivation of the right of thousands to work, 
because of alleged cooperation of New Deal Fed- 
eral and State administrations in the CIO’s or- 
ganization campaign methods. Defenders of the 
President and of the Governors replied that they 
were merely acting. to prevent bloodshed. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 

Mr. Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, Ga.: Mr. Speaker, 
the most scandalous exhibition of cowardice I have 
ever witnessed is that now displayed by the Gov- 
ernment as regards delivery of the mails. ... The 
power of the Government has been sct at naught. 
It has surrendered to a handful of lawless people 
and stands before the country a discredited thing. 
... Shall we sit like huddled, terror-stricken cattle 
and see the country swept into a state of 
anarchy? ... 

Mr. TREADWAY (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass.; 
Strikes under certain conditions are justifiable; but 
I can see no reason why the most ardent believer 
in fair and honest labor organization can possibly 
justify such methods as have been pursued during 
the last few months in Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
Sylvania. ... 

Thousands of persons have been out of work for 
weeks, blood has been shed, property has been de- 
stroyed, production has ceased, the law has been 
defied and the courts have been ignored. Not for 
shorter hours, not for higher wages, not for better 
conditions of labor, but solely on the orders of one 
man that these thousands of people must belong 
to one organization. ... In labor language, this 
means the'closed shop and the check-off.... The 
effort to carry out this program is being aided and 
abetted by the Administration. ... It is said that 
the head of the CIO has demanded this support in 
return for a $500,000 contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund.... 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE STRIKES 


Mr. HorrMan (Rep.), of Allegan, Mich: For the 
first time in the history,of our country a President 
of the United States has approved of the acts of a 
Governor who prevented the enforcement of the 
lawful orders of the courts of Michigan. 

For the first time in the history of our country 
a President of the United States has approved of 
the acts of a Governor of a State, Pennsylvania, in 
driving peaceful citizens, lawfully employed, from 
their places of employment by armed force, be- 
cause of the threat of a labor leader to incite 
violence. ... 

John L. Lewis is the man whose United Mine 


Workers in June of 1922, at Herrin, Ill., beat, shot, 


and hanged 25 unarmed, defenseless men because 
they opposed the will of Lewis. The hands of John 
L. Lewis are red with their blood. Those red, drip- 


ping, bloody hands the President of the United 


States grasps in friendliness and assists in his 
plans which have brought armed insurrection to 
many cities through the Union.... 

Lewis, in his drive for power, has used the name 
of the President of the United States on literature, 
which gave the impression that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt wanted men to join the CIO. Lewis has 
claimed, without contradiction, that four depart- 
ments of the Federal Government were back of 

The Chief Executive having failed, let us now 
unanimously pass a resolution calling upon him to 
take action, to make real the guaranties contained 
in our Constitution—the right to work, the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.... 


DEFENSE OF GOVERNOR EARLE 


Mr. Sacks (Dem.), of Philadelphia: Mr. Speaker, 
there are no words I can utter to defend that great 
Governor of Pennsylvania, George H. Earle, which 
would explain his humane qualities and true demo- 
cratic principles more than his own action... .I 
am sure the piotection of human rights and the 
prevention of bloodshed are just as important to 
the orderly carrying on of government in a State 


-as the protection of individual property rights. 


Mr. Maverick (Dem.), of San Antonio, Tex.: Let 
us remember that the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Hoffman] made a statement the other day 
that he was going into some State, either Pennsyl- 
vania or Michigan, and that he was going to arm 
himself and march in the State. He said he had 
wired his son to get 200 rounds of ammunition. ... 


I am getting a little bit tired of constantly hear- 
ing this ranting and roaring of the gentleman from 
Michigan. . . . A Congressman can get up and say 
that he can invade a State with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and have his son get ammunition, like John 
Brown’s son did, and that is all right. That is fine; 
that is wonderful. But if John Lewis said that, he 
would be tried for treason, as John Brown was.... 

What has Governor Earle done? Governor Earle 
has prevented bloodshed. He has prevented the 
killing of human beings. 


THE ARMY VS. JOHN BROWN 


Oh, they say, we ought to get the American 
troops, and a Congressman rises on this floor, who 
does not have to wear a uniform, and says: “We 
will have to use all the troops of the United States 
to have order.” There will not be any Congress- 
men among those troops that will shoot down the 
strikers; none of us will risk our skins in such 
bloodshed. ... It is a covert attack on the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he does not call 
out the Army to shoot people down. ... One mem- 
ber said he was going into a certain State and that 
he was going in there armed, and that is the same 
thing that John Brown did in 1859, and got hung 
for it. 

Mr. Fisw (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.: Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for the sake of the record? 
...l call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that the Regular Army, under Robert E. Lee, put 
down John Brown. 

Mr. MavericK: Who did it, or quelled the rebele- 
lion is not the point. I refer to the overt act of 
John Brown, who marched into Virginia with guns, 
and that action was called treason. 
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Mziy Teresa Norton 


Pioneer Woman Legislator Who 
Heads House Committee on Labor 


HE distinction of being the first 

woman ever to beccme a com- 
mittee chairman in Congress is held 
by Representative Mary Teresa Nor- 
ton, Democrat, ot Jersey City, N. J., 
new head ot the House Committee 
on Labor. She had her baptism in 
politics in 1923 when elected to the 
Hudson County board of freehold- 
ers, an office similar to county com- 
missioner in other States. She was 
the first woman of her political 
faith to hold such an office in New 
Jersey. From the oldest women's 
college in New Jersey, St. Elizabeth 
College, she received the first de- 
gree ot doctor of laws the institu- 
tion ever conferred. Later she ode- 


| 


Mrs. Norton is a plump matron of 
middle age, without pretension or 
affectation but with a dignity and 
courage of conviction. She is pro- 
administration and pro-labor but 
has demonstrated often her own in- 
dependence of judgment. Simple in 
her own tastes, she is liberal and 
tolerant toward others. 

“Times have changed, Mrs. Nor- 
ton says. “Lipsticks perfumes and 
the like once were luxuries, today 
they are necessities.” She advocates 
legalized norse-racing et Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Norton has served notice in 
the past that any committee she 
heads is not going to be “stampeded 
into half-baked legislation.” She 
followed this guiding po.tcy in seven 
years as chairman of the District 
of Columbia. Mrs. Norton advo- 
cates fair play for the people of 
Washington, in fiscal relations with 
the Federal Government and in be- 


came the first woman chairman of | half of a constitutional amendment 


New Jersey’s Democratic state com- 
mittee 


for representation in Congress. Her 
Congressional district being made 


Today, serving | up largely of labor population, Mrs. 


seventh 
“term in Con- 
gress Mrs. Nor- 
* ton is dean of 
= the women in 
Congress—one 
in the Senate 
and five in the 
House. When 
sonie years ago 
She became 
chairmanof 
the House Com- 
mittee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia, she was the first 
woman so recognized in the whole 
history of the Capital. And so this 


Rep. Norton 


week as she assumes her new duties 


in charge ot the Labor Committee, 
with difficult labor legislation seas 
ahead, she becomes doubly the pio- 
neer American woman at the head 
of a Congressional committee. And 
to add to this record, she boasts that 
she introduced the first resolution in 
Congress to repeal the 18th ((Pro- 
hibition) Amendment. 

“Mary Norton has more common 
sense than most men I know.” 
Josepn P. Tumulty, Secretary Wil- 
son’s secretary, once said of her. 


Kenneth D. McKellar 


Norton says she can better serve 
her people in the new post. 


Tennessee Senator Who Fathered 
First Air Mail Law 20 Years Ago 


T IS not generaily known that 
Senator Kenneth Douglas Mc- 
Kellar, Democrat of Tennessee, who 
is conducting the hearings of the 
Senate Post Office Committee on 
postal phases of the steel strike, is a 
Bible scholar and an historian. He 
is a bachelor, 68 years old, who sits 
in the front row of the Senate 
chamber next to the majority leader. 
Southern institutions have vested 
the Senator with a string of degrees. 
A lawyer once affiliated with the 
largest legal firm in Memphis, he 
always has had a flair for reading 
the Scriptures, quoting them, and 
challenging misquotations by others. 
Eulogizing his late colleague, Law- 
rence D. Tyson, Mr. McKellar re- 
ferred to him in the Senate as “one 
of those rare characters referred to 
in Holy Writ: a man not slothful 


| 


} 


in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.” 

In three years’ service in the House 
and twenty years in the Senate, Mr. 
McKellar has taken part in debate 
on almost every important issue in 
Congress since 1911. 

In 1917, Senator McKellar offered 
an amendment to the Post Office De- 
partment ap- 
propriation bill 
mto provide 
§$109,000 to try 
out an airmail 
system between 
me Washington 
ee and New York. 
me It was enacted 


into law, and 
| that, says the 
Senator, was 


beginning 
of our air mail.” 
chairman of the 


Sen. McKellar 


Besides being 


Committee on Post Offices, Senator . 


McKellar also has charge of appro- 
priations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
and has piloted similar bills for the 
Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. 

His chief personal characteristic 
is loyalty to friends. One instance 
was years ago when he was a Rep- 
resentative. The President, at the 
request of the resc of the delegation, 
nominated a postmaster at Memphis. 
A Memphis-‘man who had befriended 
Mr. McKellar when he was a bud- 
ding lawyer sought the office. Mr. 
McKellar waged and won a success- 
ful fight for him. 


Senator McKellar’s recreations are 

dancing, mcving pictures and driv- 
ing in the country-side. He is not 
a- humorist but enjoys repeating 
good stories. Once he was in a 3- 
cornered fight for the Senatorship. 
He told a story of a Necro who ob- 
tained a marriage license and went 
back to the clerk the next day to 
have the name of anoiher consort 
substituted. The clerk ssid it would 
cost fifty cents more. The Negro 
withdrew the license ana said “never 
mind, it isn’t worth the difference.” 
And, said Mr. McKellar, “there isn’t 
much difference between my two 
opponents.” 
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MORE CAR FOR LESS MONEY! COME IN AND SEE! 


The Thriftiest Man a Hudson drives, 
And that’s-one reason why he thrives; 


He owns the best . . . yet saves, you see, 
on 


ECONOMY 


It’s great to have a car that saves! And here is the thriftiest of the Eights. A big Hudson 
proved it in the 1937 Los Angeles -Yosemite Economy Run, beating all other Eights in this 
352-mile trip from sea to mountains, averaging 22.71 certified miles per gallon, carrying five 
passengers and baggage, with no coasting allowed. And Terraplane beat every other leading 
low priced car... 22 miles per gallon. For No. 1 economy in cars that are No. 1 in every- 
thing else you want...go driving today in a Hudson or Terraplane from your nearest dealer’s, 


In Each Price Class . . . These Cars Rank No. 1 


No. 1 Wheelbases . . . 117 inches in Terraplane; 122 and 129 No. 1 Safety . . . with exclusive Duo-Automatic Hydraulic 
inches in Hudson @ No. 1 Horsepower . . . 96 and 101 in Brakes and bodies all of steel, including roofs. New Double- 
Terraplane; 101, 107 and 122 in Hudson. Double carburetion in Drop “2-X" Frame @ No. 1 Economy ... 22 miles per gallon 
Super Terraplane and all Hudson Sixes and Eights © No. 1 for Terraplane; 22.71 for Hudson in Los Angeles-Yosemite 
Roominess . .. 55 full inches of front seat comfort for three Economy Run @ Hydraulic Hill-Hold, optional extra on all 
- ++ generous leg room in both front and rear, beyond that models ¢ Also a complete line of Terraplane Commercial 
offered in other cars © No. 1 Driving Ease ..: with exclusive Cars @ Ask about the new low-cost Hudson-C. I. T. Time 
Selective Automatic Shift Transmission (an optional extra) © Payment Plan—terms to suit your income. 
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| High spots of 


Copyright 1937, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


.. any pleasure 
is more pleasure 


with Chesterftelds. 


Chesterfields add the pleasure 


of anything you’re doing because... 


They’re milder... refreshingly milder, . 
They taste better... whole lot better. | 
And Chesterfield’s aroma is more | 

pleasing —different from all the rest. 


For the high spots of smoking pleasure 
—enjoy Chesterfields 
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Ships of war and peace. The 
franc’s new crisis. “Target 
practice” off Spain and an- 
other war scare. 


S A TRIM craft loafed down the 
43% Potomac the other day, a grim 
battleship slipped into the Mediter- 
ranean. The destination of the for- 


mner, the President’s yacht, was 
Mount Vernon. The other, the 
mighty Admiral Graf Spee, pride 


of the German navy, was heading 
for Spanish waters under orders 
from Berlin. 

As President Roosevelt relaxed 
in his deck chair beside his guest, 
Premier Paul van Zeeland, of Bel- 
gium, the conversation centered on 
the theme of the “good neighbor”; 
of peace through economic disarm- 
ament. 

The men who ordered the Ad- 
miral Graf Spee, and those in Rome, 
in perfect accord with German 
plans, whatever they might be, 
were clinging to the belief that na- 
‘tional goals can achieved 
through force, or at least a show 
of it. 


PROGRESS IN TRADE TALKS 

The latest Nazi-Fascist move on 
Europe’s checker board failed to 
stir Washington quite as much as 
it did Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay. Why? Because the con- 
versations of the Belgian premier, 
the President and Secretary of 
State Hull gave promise of peace- 
ful agreements. The Premier, it 
will be remembered, is the agent of 
“economic disarmament” for Great 
Britain, France, and the Oslo group 
of neutral nations. 

Instead of bidding his _ hosts 
“adieu” as he left Washington for 
New York, as it had been previously 
announced he would do, M. van 
Zeeland said a hearty “au revoir.” 
He will be back Tuesday and the 
“conversations” will be continued. 

Nobody in the know at Washing- 
ton expected any formal statement 
from American officials as a result 
of the conferences which have been 
held so far. The Premier’s task 
was merely to explore the possibility 
of extending the world’s peaceways 
by the removal of trade barriers. 

The former Princetonian premier 
was likewise noncommittal when 
he observed to newspaper men be- 
fore his temporary departure: 


+ 


“We (he and. Secretary Hull) 
had an open conversation. ... We 
examined various possibilities in 
different directions, but always with 
the same purpose of promoting 
peace and trade relations. Already 
we have achieved . better under- 
standing, a more exact view of 
American and European relations 
to each other.” 


A GUEST FROM THE ORIENT 


While the President was playing 


host to “neutral” Europe, there ar- 
rived in New York a guest from the 
Orient, Dr. H. H. Kung, Finance 


Minister of the Chinese Republic. 
A little later he will present his call- 
ing card at the White House and 
State Department. 

Dr. Kung is head of a: special 
mission named by his government 
to study economic conditions in 
Europe and America. But it is quite 
likely that he, too, will hear some- 
thing about the relation between 
peacé and free trade routes before 
he departs. 

Speaking of visitors, one who 
might be placed in that category 
suddenly departed during the week. 
He is the personable M. Georges 
Bonnet, on a six-month appoint- 
ment as French Ambassador to the 
United States. His stay in this 
country was cut short by a sudden 
summons from Paris to return to 
assume the portfolio of Minister of 
Finance in 
cabinet. 

M. Bonnet, without doffing his 
ambassadorial rank, has agreed to 
take this responsible post and help 
weather the franc through its latest 
crisis, which may call for revalua- 
tion before confidence can be re- 
stored. 

As for Leon Blum, the socialist 
leader who maintained a popular 
iront government for a little over a 
year against terrific political and 
economic odds, only to bow to de- 
feat when the French Senate re- 
fused him new emergency power to 
deal with the franc, has accepted the 
post of vice premier in the new min- 
istry headed by the Radical Social- 
ist Camille Chautemps. 


HOW IT AFFECTS AMERICA 

That a French monetary crisis is 
not merely a local affair is realized 
when it is recalled that the United 
States. and Great Britain are 
parties to an accord with France for 
stabilizing international financial 
conditions. 

Although Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau has not as yet re- 


+ 


the new Chautemps | 


vealed what steps, if any, the United 
States may feel it necessary to take 
in view of the French crisis, the 
British Chancellor »f the Exchequer, 
Sir John Simon, has indicated his 
concern over the situation. He has 
requested the House of Commons 
to add something like one billion 
dollars to the stabilization fund with 
which the British support their side 
of the tripartite agreement. 
Incidentally, the British Govern- 
ment had more things to think about 
during the week than the interna- 
tional financial situation. Its new 


Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, 


was faced with the serious fact that 
Germany and Italy again think it 
not to their advantage to cooperate 
with the international patrol at- 
tempting to keep foreign aid and 
volunteers out of Spain. 

The German and Italian with- 
drawal was preceded by a cryptic 
statement from the German For- 
eign Office that “the situation 
caused by repeated attacks of Reds 
in Spain on German warships does 
not permit the absence of the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister from Berlin.” 
Constantin von Neurath had plan- 
ned an official call in London dur- 
ing the week. 


“TARGET PRACTICE” OFF SPAIN 

The latest action of the Nazis in 
withdrawing from the international 
patrol and ordering warships into 
Spanish @aters arose as a result of 
alleged attacks on the cruiser Leip- 
zig, which had taken part in the pa- 
trol. The Berlin government in- 
formed the powers represented on 
the non-intervention committee in 


London that the Nazis “were un- 


willing to expose their naval forces, 


while entrusted with an _ interna- 
tional task, to further target prac- 
tice off Red Spain.” 

The Valencia government feared 
that the German-Italian withdrawal 


from the patrol augured a Fascist | 


| blockade of Loyalist ports. 


Meanwhile, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, in an effort to ease the tense 
situation, offered two steps to the 
House of Commons. One would be 
an attempt to fill in the gaps in the 
patrol left by the departure of Ger- 


many and Italy. The other would 
look toward a renewal of efforts to 
withdraw foreign volunteers from 
Spain. 

As the tide of world affairs ebbed 
and flowed, two widely differing pic- 
tures of Russia were borne iti. 


One was of the nation which pio- 
neered in blazing an airway trail’ 
from the Old World to the New via 
the North Pole. 

The other was of a nation of terror 
and suspicion beyond the worst 
dreams of its critics. 


The Cavalier 


Our sea air ensures deep 
sleep, marvelous appetite, 
keen zest for all sports. In 
our own 250-acre pine- 
forested estate onthe 
occan shore you enjoy 
1S-hole golf (2 courses), 
riding, tennis, swimming 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


® Over the rails of Chesapeake and 
Ohio between East and West roll 
The Three Musketeers of modern 
transportation—The George Wash- 
Sportsman, 


ington, The 


VS 


This distinguished fleet of trains 
consistently provides 
goodness comforts and _ conven- 
iences that have captured the heart 


The a Daisy! 


honest-to- 


THE SPORTSMAN 


of the traveling public. 
enced passengers 
Chesapeake and Ohio... to Sleep 
Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as 
Such loyalty is deeply 
appreciated by Chesapeake and 
Ohio—and whenever 
on one of our trains, you'll find 
a warm welcome . 
Railroad With a Heart.” 


CHESAPEAKE LINES 


THE F.F.V. 
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invariably go 


you. ride 


on “The 


EXEMPLIFYING... 
the obligation leadership 


To try them is to taste why 
National Biscuit Company 
products are FIRST with - 
dealers and consumers 
the country over. 


Sky Flake Wafers, like other N. B. C. 
products, are superlative examples of 
baking skill. Extra rich with extra 
shortening, they have a flavor that dis- 
tinguishes them from all other crackers. 
, They are made by a quality recipe. But 


THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT 
BAKING 


A Product Of 


more than that, they are manufactured 
with meticulous care—of specially 
developed blends of flour; with every 
leavening and baking process under 
strict scientific control. That’s why 
they have the tender, flaky texture that 
thrills the palate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Lakers Shredded Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz aad cthez fevovles 


Heating and air conditioning 


need experienced hands 
My 


SomME 45 years ago, when the American 
Radiator Company first began to sell radiator 
heating, the president of the Company knew 
almost every steamfitter in the United States 
by his first name! There were only a few of 


them! 


_ Since those early days the American 
Radiator Company has grown and prosperéd 
with the friendship and loyal cooperation of 
as fine a group of men as ever breathed—the 
Heating and Plumbing Trade of America! — 
now grown to more than 38,000 contractors! 


These men were the pioneers. They built a 
new industry. They originated heating com- 


mansion. 


fort for the entire world. As a result of their 
efforts, vision and courage, America enjoys 
an enviable standard of winter health and 
comfort, from humble cottage to gracious 


Over the years the American Radiator 
Company has striven constantly to encourage 
and aid the Heating and Plumbing Contrac- 
tors of America in the development of higher 
standards, more scientific practices and 
greater service. 


In most states it now takes as long to learn 
the Heating and Plumbing Trade as it does to 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


become a doctor or lawyer—six years. Conse- 

quently the established Heating and Plumb- 

ing Trade of this country knows its business! 

American comfort is safe in the hands of this. 
trained and experienced profession! 


What this means is indicated by the com- 
ment of a prominent Detroit architect who 
had spoken of the installation troubles some 
new entries in the home equipment field were 
having. “They are facing today the same 
problem the American Radiator Company 
solved forty years ago”, he said. 


Forty years ahead in trade and distribu- 
tion development! Forty years ahead in 
solving the installation problem! Forty years 


ahead in solidifying trade ties! 


That is why the American Radiator 
Company distributes its products, 
continue to do so, through the estab- 


lished Heating and Plumbing Trade of this 


country!... 


That is why American Radiator equip- 
ment conditions more homes than the prod- 
ucts of any other company in the world!... 
That is why more heating and air condition- 
ing installations will continue to bear the 


familiar name: 


piviston Or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
AO West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


and will 
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BIRTH RATE AGAIN AT RECORD LOW: 
BASIC CHANGES THAT MAY RESULT 


x U 


Rome's fate for America? Ef- 
fects on schools and business. 
Peak population by 1955. 


E birth rate in the United 

States again has dropped to the 
record low set during the depression. 
Thus, even in spite of business re- 
covery and adaitional prosperity 
which has meant an increase In the 
number of marriages, this country 
once more is speeding its travel 
along the road leading to a declin- 
ing population. 

That is the interpretation popu- 
lation experts place on the figures 
made public last week by the Cen- 
sus Bureau showing a decline in 
the birth rate to the levels estab- 
lished in 1933 and a record low in 
the natural increase of the popula- 
tion, the excess of births over deaths. 

The census figures showing 4 de- 
cline of 2 per cent in the birth rate 
in 1936 and a rise of nearly 6 per 
cent in the death rate mean that 
the population of the United States 
on July 1 will reach approximately 
129,229,000, as compared with 128,- 
429.000 for the same date last year. 
This is a gain of only 800,000 in- 
stead of the increase of 900,000 
which Census Bureau officials had 
expected. 


LINCOLN’S VAIN GUESS 
The decline in the birth rate Is 
the variable factor which since the 
Civil War has upset estimates of 
population growth. 
Abraham Lincoln in 1862 esti- 
mated there would be a population 
of 251,680,914 by 1930. He based his 
guess on the average ten-year in- 
crease from the time of the first 
census in 1790 up to 1860. 
Actually, the population in 1930 
was 122,775,046 or less than half the 
figure estimated. 


THE POPULATION OUTLOOK 

Some of the more recent estimates 
show almost as large a percentage 
of error. 

Only 16 years ago population ex- 
perts estimated that this country 
was approaching a stationary popu- 
lation of nearly two hundred million 


ORIENT 


Reduced! 
SUMMER ROUND TRIPS 


Go the “‘speed way” to Yo- 
kohama. 10 days by Em- 
press of Asia or Empress of 
Russia. Reduced Summer 
round-trip fares $256 up 
Tourist Class; $456 up First 
Class. Or 3 days more via 
Hawaii by Empress of Japan 
(speed queen of the Pacitic) 
or Empress of Canada. From 
Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila. Connect at Honolulu 
from California ports; 
TRAVEL AGENT or C.E. 


PHELPS, 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W.. Wash., 
D. C.. NAtional 4235. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


CRAWFORD 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NOTCH 


Discriminating peuple 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up-to-date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players — 
Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hav 
fever. Season June °%6- 
Oct. 5 Rates with 
meale $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 


Borrow Hotel Co, 
Crawford Notch, 


Or ask Mr, Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


+ which would be reached by the year 
| 2020. 


Now the Census Bureau figures 
show that it is probable a station- 
ary population will be reached 
about 1950 or 1955 instead of the 
year 2020. And the peak population 
is placed at between 140,000,000 and 
145,000,000, not 200,000,000. 

The more pessimistic estimates 
are that after this peak is reached 
the population will remain station- 
ary for a few years and then by 
1960 or 1965 start a decline which 
will reduce it by 1975 to about the 
present total. On the basis of these 
estimates this nation can look for- 
ward to a population increase be- 
tween now and the peak year con- 
siderably less than that which has 
occurred since the World War. 

The more optimistic population 
estimates show that the popula- 
tion will reach a peak of 144,000,- 
000 by around 1960, level off at that 
total for a decade and then start 
declining some time after 1970. 


BIRTH RATE FACTOR 

Census data for 1936 show that in 
that year the birth rate declined to 
the depression low of 1933 which 
was succeeded in 1934 by a slight 
increase due to the increase in mar- 
riages caused by returning pros- 
perity. The rate last year was 16.6 
births for each 1,000 population or 
approximately equivalent to the rate 
of 16.5 established in 1933. There 
was an excess of births over deaths 
totaling 5.1 per thousand of the 
population. 


The figures showing an increase in 


the population camouflage the fact 
that if it were not for the dispro- 
portionately large number of wo- 
men of child bearing age, the heri- 
tage of the higher birth rate of a 


generation earlier and of immigra-. 


tion, there would have been a de- 
cline in the population. 


The birth rate, according to cor-' 


rected figures to make allowance 
for the disproportionately large 
number of young persons in the 
population, is now inadequate to 
maintain this country at its pres- 
ent population. 

Since 1915 the birth rate in the 
United States has dropped one- 
third. Last year the birth rate 
dropped in 31 States. 


WHAT EUROPE SHOWS 

There is no definite evidence to 
show when this downtrend in births 
is likely to end except the experi- 
ence of European countries which 
have gone through a similar cycle. 
On this basis, Dr. O. E. Baker, of the 
Department of Agriculture, esti- 
mates the decline will continue for 
15 years more and perhaps longer. 

In this drop in the number of 
births, economists see a phenome- 
non which they classify as one of 
the most important occurrences of 
these times. 

Sir William Beveridge, director of 
the London School of Economics, 
makes this comment on the decline 
in births : 

“The fall of the birth rate in 
Britain, Europe, America, Australia, 
wherever the European races have 
spread, remains one of the most im- 
portant events of the century. With 
all that lies behind it and all that 
it may portend, I am inclined to 
reckon it a turning point in human 
history.” 

In the United States the changes 
in population growth have been ac- 
companied by a marked shifting of 
population and overturning of social 
trends in evidence for many 
decades. 

Throughout its history this coun- 
try has been predominantly a youth- 
ful nation. This characteristic is 
changing. For example, although 
in 1860 children under 5 formed 15 
per cent of the population, they 
now represent only 9 per cent. 

On the opposite end of the age 
groupings, the number of persons 
past 65 has increased 17 per cent 
Since 1930. It is estimated that 25 
to 30 years from now there will be 
twice as many old people and that 
50 years hence there will be three 
times as many. 


WHY BIRTHRATE DECLINES 

What are the primary causes of 
the decline in births? 

Dr. Baker gives this answer: 

“Several causes have been as- 
signed for the declining birth rate, 
such as the disillusionment of the 
people that followed the World War, 
in association with the high cost 
of living in the cities, the widening 
desire for higher education for the 
children with associated considera- 
tions of prudence, the cravings for 
luxury, amusements, and social po- 
Sition, which only a rigid restriction 
on the size of the family can pro- 
vide in many cases, and, more re- 
cently, uncertainty as to one’s job 
or income. 

“Other influences sometimes men- 
tioned include the changes in re- 
ligious authority and the spread of 
information as to methods of birth 
control. But back of it all lies a 
Philosophy of life, and individual 
judgments as to what is worth while. 
And back of the philosophy of life 
lies the constant pressure of an 
economic system.” 


| 


Part of the sharp decline in births 
is ascribed to the drop in marriages 
caused by the recent depression. 
At the end of 1935, according to the 
best available estimates, there was 
a deficit of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion marriages over the number 
which would have taken place if 
the trends of the 1920's had con- 
tinued. 

Some of this deficit in marriages 
has been made up with the return 
of better business conditions. But 
except for a slight uptrend in the 
birth rate in 1934 and 1935 this in- 
crease in marriages has not re- 
sulted in enough additional births 
to offset other factors causing the 
decline. 


WHAT SCHOOL FIGURES SHOW 

The first consequences of the de- 
cline in births are now being felt.in 
the schools. For several years 
past there has been a decrease of 
about 100,000 annually in the num- 
ber of children entering the first 
grade. 

On the basis of present trends it 
is estimated there will be 20 per 
cent fewer children under 10 in 
1940 than there were in that age 
group in 1930. This means that 
one-fifth fewer teachers will be 
needed in proportion to 1930 and 
that in many communities classes 
will have to be consolidated instead 
of expanded, as has been the case 
in late years in many places. 

Another result which will be some- 
what slower in developing is a drop 
in the supply of labor. By 1940 it is 
estimated the number of youths 
applying for their first jobs will 
have declined by 200,000. 

Another result of the slowing of 
population growth, points out Dr. 
‘Mordecai Ezekiel of the Department 
of Agriculture, is that improvements 
in machinery and other technologi- 
cal advances of the future will mean 
“not merely new vocations for young 
folks but ‘actual displacement of 
those already at work.” 

In business the impact of the de- 
clining birth rate will fall first on 
manufacturers of perambulators 
and other products used for babies. 

With the growth in maturity of 
the population it is expected there 
will be an increase in the demand 
for luxury goods. Less will have to 
be spent on necessities which are 
consumed in quantity when there 
are many large families. 

The general tone of the popula- 
tion may grow more conservative 
with an increase in the number of 
elders. 

During the next 15 years when the 
young people who were born in the 
early ‘20s are coming of a working 


age there will be an expansion in de- 
The | 


mand for industrial products. 


peak in births was reached in those 


| terized by exceptional prosperity.” 
years. These young people, it is 

| 


This prosperity will be realized, 
it is explained, only if the produc- 
tive capacities of the unusually 
large number of workers are utilized. 
' During the next two decades the 
ter of a century before the impact | result of the population shifts will 
of a declining urban population | be a decline in the number of 
will affect the economic ‘and politi- | children to support while the num- 
cal institutions. ber of elders will not yet have 

“Indeed, the period of practically | reached burdensome proportions. 
stationary population which the Decentralization of industry and 
nation has entered may be charac- | a change in the attitude of society 


estimated, will require 10,000,000 

new homes to meet their needs. 
‘At least a decade remains,” says 

Dr. Baker, “and probably a quar- 


toward family responsibility are held 
out by Dr. Baker as the only alter- 
natives to a declining population. 
“If American people continue in 
the way they are going,” declares 
Dr. Baker, “they will bring upon the 
nation the fate which descended on 
ancient Rome, and, apparently, on 
every other Civilization in the past 
except those in the Orient, where 
the family is the fundamental in- 
stitute of society.” 
GLENN NIXON, 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY...BOTTLED IN BOND...FULL 100 PROOF 
UNDER U.S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD LIQuoRS 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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JUNE NIGHTS HIGH 
OVER MANHATTAN 


Glamorous and cool in New York's fa- 
mous skyscraper supper club...Featur- 
ing the dance rhythmsofAL DONAHUE 
and his popular orchestra... Entertain- 
ment that’s different...Including: Table 
tennis matches by RUTH HUGHES 
AARONS and VIKTOR BARNA... 
Unique dances by RAYE and NALDI 
... Sue Hastings’ ‘PUPPET COMEDY” 
Tango and rhumba music by. 
EDDIE Le BARON...Formal Dress 
Optional for Summer...From 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


1060 PARACHUTE 
JUMPS. That’s the 
record of Floyd 
Stimson,who started 
smoking Camels 10 
yearsago.“I’ve found 
just what I want in 
Camels. Mildness— 
tastiness—a' lift «hen 
I'm tired,” he says. 


BENNY GOODMAN SWINGS (IT 


20 MILES AN HOUR on askittery 
Wheeden is a daring miss who hikes it up to 40 (upper left picture). 
Executes a hand-stand (above). Slews around a fast turn with two 
aboard (right). There’s no doubt about her nerves being healthy. 
“Camels are head and shoulders on top for mildness,” she says. 
“Much as I smoke, they don’t bother my nerves a bit.” 


oA “QO PORT, even for the fun of it, can be tiring,” says Miss Gloria 


board is thrill enough! But Gloria 


EVERY TUESDAY NITE! 


Tune in! Hear the trio—the quartette—and all of 
Benny's boys swing the popular favorites. Tuesdays 
— 8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 
| 6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS. 


SURE If 1S 
migh ly strenuous too! 


7 Wheeden, who here shows her skill at aquaplaning. “Yes, I 
smoke,” she says. ““ When I feel a bit let-down, I light up a Camel 
and get a ‘lift’ in energy.” A suggestion: When an active day 
drains physical and nervous energy, you can get a delightful 
“lift” from a Camel. They never get on your nerves. 


“MANY A TIME I’ve 
smoked a Camel to 
geta'lift,”’ says Harry 
Burmester, printer. 
“Camels have the 
goodness you'd ex- 
pect from costlier 
tobaccos. Camel’s 
mildness suits me to 
perfection.” 


AND NOW FOR A PICNIC LUNCH. 
“I always think of smoking Camels 
and eating as going together,” adds 
Miss Wheeden, on the motor boat. 
“I smoke Camels—and enjoy the 
sense of well-being that good diges- 
tion brings me.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winsteo-Salem, North Carolina 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS =Turkish and 
Domestic — than any other popular brand 
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Education by Radio: 
How the Government Helps 


Wy tat help will the Government give to a school 
planning educational radio programs in the 
fall? 

Education by means of radio is being accepted 
as a step in bringing the advantages of learning 
to a wider range of people than was ever possible 
before. To promote the use of radio in education, 
the Office of Education established the Radio Script 
Exchange as a central distributing office where 
schools, colleges, and civic organizations could ob- 
tain free copies of tested scripts for education 
broadcasts. 

More than 40,000 copies of 100 scripts have al- 
ready been distributed, covering the fields of his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, science, litera- 
ture and art. A school or college which intends to 
give radio broadcasts in the fall should write to 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., for a 
catalogue of these scripts and select what is desired. 
There is no charge for this service. If required, 
the Office of Education will also send suggestions 
for the production and preparation of educational 
broadcasts. 

Another use of radio scripts that has been found 
helpful to schools is in so-called “mock-broadcasts,” 
where the students speak over amphifiers in the 
school auditorium instead of on the air. The same 
programs designed for radio may be used in this 
way. 


Federal Credit For Farmers 
Wh > Would Raise Live Stock 


How may an individual borrow Federal money 
on short-term credit to purchase livestock? 

Production Credit Associations, a unit of the 
Farm Credit Administration’s program, has made 
it possible for a quarter-million farmers and stock- 
men to borrow more than $500,000,000 for the 
financing of range and farm operations. 

Production Credit Associations are cooperative 
credit organizations. Membership consists of local 
farmers and stockmen. 

Suppose a farmer or stockman wishes to arrange 
for a loan from a PCA to purchase sheep or cattle. 
The first step is to file an application ona blank 
to be.had at any PCA office. There are some 500 
PCA organizations, with at least one office in every 
two or three counties. A complete directory of PCA 
organizations may be had by writing to the Produc- 
tion Credit Commissioner, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The form to be filled out 
by the applicant asks such questions as: Number 
of livestock to be purchased, plan of purchasing 
them, how long it is intended to feed the livestock, 
and the amount of feed on hand. A statement Is 
also requested as to experience in this type of work. 

If the Association approves the loan it will furnish 
the applicant with a letter of credit. It is then pos- 
sible to draw drafts on the Association in payment 
for the livestock purchased. 

Insofar as the PCA’s are cooperative credit or- 
ganizations, each borrower must agree to purchase 
stock in the Association of approximately 5 per cent 
of the loan. As a member of the Association, the 
borrower is entitled to vote in the election of the 
Association’s directors, who control the local poli- 
cies of the Association, and select its management. 
All loans made by the Association are passed on 
by a loan committee. 

Several circulars and bulletins covering the ac- 
tivities of the Production Credit Associations are 
available from the Farm Credit Administration in 
Washington. 


Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


RE tazicab fares considered wages under the 
terms of the Act? 


Where a driver rents his taxi from a company, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that he 
must keep an account of the total amount of fares 
collected. The tax applies to the total amount of 
the fares, less deductions for gasoline, oil, and ren- 
tal charges. Beceuse the driver has a contract 
with the owner and because the net amount he 
receives from fares is in effect wages, both the 
company and the driver are held liable for the 
taxes imposed by the Act. 


x 


RE employes of a dairy company who work er- 

clusively in the company’s creamery exempted 

from the Act under the “agricultural labor” sec- 
tions? 

When a dairy company employs certain em- 
ployes on its farms ana others in its creameries. 
it has been held that the latter are not engaged 
in “agricultural labor” and that their wages are 
taxable. The exemptions granted by the Act apply 
only to employes engaged in the actua! farm op- 
erations and not to those performing such com- 
mercial services as bottling, pasteurizing, and 
processing milk. 

* 


RE student nurses in a private hospital consid- 
ered employes? 


Even though student nurses receive no salary 
while in training in a private hospital, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that the free board, 
lodging, uniforms and laundry they receive are 
wages. Consequently the fair value of the free 
service which the hospital renders is considered 
the amount of taxable wages and 1 per cent of 
that amount must be deducted for each nurse. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THIS BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT RUM 


O, ho, ho!—and a 4/5 quart of Government rum! 

And on that streamlined chanty hangs a spirited tale: 

In 1917 the United States bought the Virgin Islands, in the West 
Indies, from Denmark for $25,000,000. That’s history. And so are 
these facts: 

That the Islands’ mainstay was sugar cane and rum; that declining 
markets, bankrupted planters; prohibition and the depression put a 
decided crimp in the Islands’ mainstay. Then the New Deal. Then 
plans for native rehabilitation; sugar mills and a rum distillery. 


ACK of Rich's “Do you not think it is 
time to take the Government out of business and especially the 
rum business?” is an interesting yarn. ~ 
Just about three years ago PWA publicists wrote: “The last hurdle 
in the path of the Administration’s plan for economic rehabilitation 
of the Virgin Islands was cleared ... when the St. Thomas Council 
unanimously passed the charter under which the government sugar 
and rum corporation will be set up. Governor Pearson so informed 


CORPORATION known as the Virgin | Stasis Co., was sll 

with Secretary Ickes as Chairman of the Board of Directors. The 
entire “plant” was leased to the company by the Government for the 
annual rental of $500. The company has a monopoly on the exporta- 
tion of rum and other distilled spirits, in order, so the Government 
says, “that the strictest control over the quality of the famous Santa 
Cruz rum may be maintained.” On the other hand, even if it has a 
monopoly, the law provides that the company will pay no profits, all 
earnings and profits to be expended for the rehabilitation of the Island. 


neve even as stevedores were trundling rum barrels to the 

docks, Representative Rich was saying to the House: “Mr. 
Speaker, the design on this bottle of liquor, a ship according to the rec- 
ord I have here, was suggested to the Secretary of the Interior by 


the President of the United States.” 


Mr. Rich inventoried the Government rum business for his col- 
leagues, coming to the conclusion that for business worth $866,000 


the Government has expended to date $2,520,000. 


Photos—W. A. Taylor & Co. 


ALL ABOUT 


RUM 


iuetel week Representative Rich (No. 1) (Rep) of Pennsylvania 
walked on to the House floor with a shoe-box. Said he drawing 
a beribboned bottle from the box: “Mr. Speaker, I have here a quart 
of Government rum presented to me by Secretary Harold Ickes, and I 
suggest the Sergeant at Arms protect it until I need it during the 
course of my remarks.” 

The House roared with laughter. Representative Maverick (Dem) 
of Texas questioned his right to exhibit the rum bottle on the floor. 
The House thought otherwise. 


ERE was the plan: The PWA was to allot one million dollars for 
the purchase, alteration and repair of sugar mills, refineries and 
rum distilleries in the Islands, with the establishment of a large scale 
subsistence. homestead project to house the Islanders who would be 
employed in raising sugar cane, and operating the mills. 

Government spokesmen pointed out at the time that efforts to in- 
terest American capital in the venture had come to naught. So the 
Government stepped in and along with the bouquet of rum it has re- 
ceived on more than one occasion the brickbat of criticism. 


<> 


wits Federal funds available machetes once more bit into the sugat 

cane and the heady aroma of distilled spirits rose above the slow 
paced rhythm of the Islands. Officials claimed that one thousand 
people were put back to work, that tax collections are going up thereby 
reducing annual appropriations from Congress. 


“It is true,” says one official, “that the Virgin Islands Company is, . 


incidentally, in the rum business. But its real occupation is the hu- 
manitarian business.” He pointed to Government efforts to improve 
housing, sanitation and literacy in the Islands. 


B= THAT as it may Uncle Sam’s 90 proof rum is fadlae its way 


across the nation’s cocktail bars. 


And in the Virgin Islands hundreds of thousands of gallons of “ Gov- 
ernment House Rum” are aging in charred white oak casks. And in 
the fields the sugar cane blooms and donkey and oxen carts trundle 
the sugar cane to the sugar mill from which it is piped to the nearby 


distillery. 
Yo. ho, ho!—and a 4/5 quart of Government rum! 
DeREK Fox. 


‘Do you 


know 
that- 


OB prospects for June college graduates this year 

are definitely improved over last year, accorde- 

ing to a survey of 76 universities and technical 

schools made by the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 

surance Company. Most of the insti:utions report 

a marked rise both in number of jobs available and 
compensation offered. 


* 


O MINIMIZE coal “bootlegging,” Gov. Earle of : 
Pennsylvania is pushing plans tor the State 
and Federal Governments to take over and op- 
erate unworked anthracite mines in his State. 


x * 


PROPOS of tax evasion, some communities are 

acting to prevent trailer dwellers from escaping 

the. equivalent of their share of real estate taxes. 

Peoria Heights, Ill., for example, has just passed 

an ordinance requiring “trailer squatters” to pay a 
$50 annual license fee. 


* 


gy gue growth of commercial flying, the 

27,847,925 revenue passenger miles flown by 17 
domestic airplanes in April this year represents a 
9.9 per cent gain over the April, 1936, record. 


GRICULTURE Department figures show a $35,- 
792,000 decline in farm exports and a $280,022.- 

000 increase in farm imports for the first ten 
months of this marketing year (July, 1936-April, 
1937), as compared with the same period last year. 


x~* * 


FFICIAL aid has been given to a sales campaign 

to market copies of WPA Administrator Harry 

L. Hopkins’ book, Spending to Save, to WPA em- 

ployes. They have received letters from WPA ad- 

ministrative authorities urging them to buy copies 

of the book allocated by the publishers to WPA for 
sales distribution. 


ORE than 1,600 tons of dry skim milk are being 
bought by the Agriculture Department in a 
surplus removal program “to improve market con- 
ditions.” It will be distributed to State relief 
agencies. 


x * * 


RELIMINARY reports indicate the new undis- 
tributed profits tax will yield $238,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, or about 27 per 
cent below original Treasury estimates. 
xk * 
ESPITE modernization of execution methods by 
States, Uncle Sam, under a law of 1790, has 
stuck to the hangman’s noose as the sole means of 
inflicting the death penalty on Federai prisoners 
convicted of capital offenses. A bill just passed by 
Congress will modernize Federal executions, per- 
mitting dispatch of convicts on the gallows, in elec- 
tric chairs or in gas chambers, depending on the 
mode of execution provided in States where the 
Federal death penalties are carried out 


2? @ 


ALARIES of Government press agents and pub- 
licity men aggregated more than a half million 
dollars for the 1936 fiscal year, according to the . 
Brookings Institution study. This, despite the fact 
that no specific appropriations for such services 
have been made in accord with Federal law, which 
provides that no public funds shall be used to pay 
publicity men except upon specific appropriation 
for that purpose. 


x * * 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S opinion expressed in 

a press conference that steel companies should 

be willing to concede CIO demands and grant writ- 

ten labor contracts prompted republication of a 

Nov. 2, 1935, letter of Senator Robert F. Wagner, 

author of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, stat- 

ing: “The law does not require any employer to 
Sign any agreement of any kind.” 


x * * 


ARGEST American flag ever made, unfurled at 
Washington’s Flag Day celebration June 14, 
measures 182x102 feet, with stripes eight feet wide. 


~*~ * * 


F THE seven Democratic Senators who defied the 
| President by signing the Judiciary Committee 

report condemning his judiciary reform bill, two 
will come up for reelection next year, four in 1940 
and one in 1942. 


x * * 


OU are likely to get better pay as a janitor than 
as a teacher in American public schools. A 
National Education Association survey of cities of 
more than 30,000 population shows janitors better 
paid than high school teachers. In larger Cities, 
the janitors’ salaries average 25 per cent more than 
those of teachers in the elementary schools. 


x * * 


N THE first anniversary of soldiers’ bonus dis- 

tribution, only 23 per cent of recipients have 
not yet cashed their bonus bonds, Treasury reports 
disclose. 


x * 


O MAKE main highways freer for summer holi- 
day use, Wisconsin is banning truck operation 
‘on them on Sundays and certain hours on Satur- 
day aiternoons. 
x * 


NE-FIFTH of the nation’s PWA program has 
been carried out in New York State which has 
one-tenth of the nation’s population. New York 
| City, with about 5 per cent of the national popu- 


lation, got one-seventh of the PWA spending. 
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EDUCATED OPINION SEEN 


ROM the man who presides over 

the official interpreters of the 
Constitution came last week a warn- 
ing against putting trust in Con- 
stitutional forms as a bulwark of 
freedom. 

The speaker was Chief Justice 
Hughes, who has sat as head of 
the Supreme Court during the pe- 
riod in which the Constitution has 
been put to some of the most 
searching tests since its adoption. 

Speaking as an alumnus of 
Brown University, class of 1881, at 


| 


the annual commencement in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on June 21, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes noted the fact that 
democratic institutions are today on 
the defensive. He appealed for 
leadership that would strengthen a 
dominant sentiment in favor of 
freedom, thus providing support 
without which mere legal forms are 
powerless to resist the forces that 
threaten them. 

That portion or his acdress bear- 
ing on public affairs follows: 


“We still proclaim the old ideals | 


CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES ON FREEDOM: 


AS ITS BASIS 


of liberty but we cannot voice them 
without anxiety in our hearts. The 
question is no longer one of estab- 
lishing democratic institutions but 
of preserving them. The question 
is no longer one of triumphing over 
sectional discords and unifying the 
nation, but whether a united people, 
putting forth its great strength for 
national ends, will leave appropriate 
scope for individual freedom. 

“The question is not one of the 
adequate power of government, de- 
Signed to keep clear the highways 


| 
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The United States News 


» 
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of honest endcavor, but how that 
power shall be used. Safe as we 
may Still be in the present, what of 
the look ahead? Are our deimocra- 
tic impulses growing weakcr. and 
under the pressure of economic 
forces and the insidious teachings of 
an alien philosophy, w‘'! our democ- 
racy be able to survive? 

“These questions should not find 
response in a pessimistic surrender 
but should quicken the resolve to 
treasure and utilize to their fullest 
extent the resources of reason. Put 
no confidence in mere forms or in 
institutional arrangements however 
astutely contrived in the interest. of 
liberty. All these arrangements de- 
pend upon the popular will. 

“The security of our democratic in- 


| 
| 
| 
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stitutions is not in existing consti- 
tutional provisions or framework of 
government but in the dominant 
sentiment which maintains them. 
That dominant sentiment is the re- 
sultant of many interacting forces, 
among which is the outstanding in- 
fluence of our intellectual leaders 
who have had the special advantages 
of our educational establishments. 
Our colleges and universities sow the 
seed of which the nation will reap 
the crop. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


“Freedom of learning, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of con- 
science, these are our security, the 
essential buttresses of democratic 
institutions. In the conflicts of 


opinion, with freedom for all, we 
have confidence in the triumph of 
the true over the false, of the wor- 
thy over the meretricious. By that 
freedom alone, may we hope that 
experience wil be able to teach its 
salutary lessons and that public ills 
which may be due to temporary 
aberrations will find corrective. 


ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY 


“Our first duty is to preserve these 
freedoms—of learning, of speech, of 
press, of assembly, of conscience, and 
to be alert to detect the slightest at- 
tempt to impair them. But our con- 
fidence will prove illusory, if those 
who are foremost in the enjoyment 
of these privilleges are not keenly 
conscious of their responsibility. 

“Dishonesty in the purveyors of 


opinion is the worst of civic vices, 
We shall have differences enough 
among the sincere. Then, there will 
always be a multitude who are con- 
genitally unable*to think straight. 
“The arch enemies of society are 
those who know better but by indi- 
rection, misstatement, understate- 
ment and slander, seek to accomp- 
lish their concealed purposes or to 
gain profit of some sort by mislead- 
ing the public. The antidote for 
these poisons must be found in the 
sincere and courageous efforts of 
those who would preserve their cher- 
ished freedom by a wise and ree 
sponsible use of it. Freedom of ex- 


“pression gives the essential demo- 


cratic opportunity, but self-restraint 
is the essential civic discipline.” 


A MILLION 
LITTLE LOANS 


Every quotation in this advertisement is from a voluntary letter. The names 
and. addresses of the writers have been withheld because the personal privacy 
of the customer is the first commandment of National City’s Personal Credit 
Department. But the quotations speak for themselves. We have thousands 


of such letters. 


Since the Personal Credit Department began to operate in 1928, more than 
2 million people have received loans, totaling the immense sum of $318,500,000. 
The average loan per person has been under $300. 


Other advertisements in this series marking our 125th Anniversary have 
dealt with the bank’s share in the development of the city and nation, and 
the extension of American trade abroad. But there is nothing in the record of 
which we arc more proud than the fact that this was the first big interna- 


tional bank to make special credit provision for the person of moderate means. ' 


A LOAN THAT HELPED THREE PEOPLE: “My sav- 
ings were gone and I had to support my wife and child, 
so I borrowed from friends and set up a little radio 
business. By economizing I was able to make enough 


to support the three of us. Then my friends were in 
need of money and the National City Personal Credit 
Department loaned me enough to pay back thosewho had 
befriended me. I was mighty grateful for this service.” 


A LOAN THAT AIDED A PROFESSIONAL MAN: “A few 
years ago, with all my worldly possessions confiscated by a foreign 
government, I emigrated to the United States. I was faced with 
the problem of equipping an office with no money of my own and 
no friends who, though willing to aid me, could spare the funds. As 
a result of several loans made at intervals through your Personal 
Credit Department, I now have a perfectly equipped modern medi- 
cal office which enables me to properly discharge my duties to the 
patients from whom I earn my existence.” 


A LOAN THAT SENT A BOY TO COLLEGE: 
youngest boy, aged 16, had just graduated from high 
school. I was up against it for money to meet payments 
on my house, but I registered the boy in a local college. 
His first tuition payment was met by a loan granted by 
the Personal Credit Department of the National City 
Bank. The youngster is saving his pennies; he has 


“My 


promised to pay me back. I know he will.” 


WHERE PROBLEMS ARE MET WITH SYMPATHY: When onc is in trouble, there is 
nothing more comforting than to find another who lends a sympathetic ear and is in a 
position to render material aid. I have had my financial troubles. I found your Personal 
Credit Department sympathetic: you gave me money and seemed to effect a cure of my 
troubles with your common-sense plan. I have been repaying you each month, one twelfth 
of the principal sum—much easier than repaying one half or all in four months.” 


fective foot which my son had 
at birth has been a terrific 
handicap to him. If he was to 
have his chance in life, he re- 
quired the finest surgical at- 
tention possible. I went to the 
Personal Credit Department. 
The money needed to give my 
little boy his chance was forth- 
coming. His foot and leg are 
steadily improving.” 


A LOAN THAT DID DOUBLE DUTY: “My wife 


avoided a breakdown by a summer at the shore, pre- 


scribed by her physician, and made possible by a loan 
from your Personal Credit Department. The people 
from whom we rented quarters at the beach used the 
money to round out the sum required to maintain 


their son at college. Thus the money did good in more 
than one direction.” 


= 


A LOAN THAT STARTED A HOME: “When our son was born, we 
began longing for a house of our own. One day we saw just the one we 
wanted, in a town we liked, on a quiet street near a school. My hus- 
band went to the Personal Credit Department, put the story up to 
them and borrowed $500. In March we will have made the final pay- 
ment on this loan. Meanwhile our son has developed into a husky 
youngster, we have more friends, and life seems more real with some- 
thing to work for.” 


DON’T BORROW 


‘UNLESS YOU MUST 


There is another chapter which could be written in 
the history of the Personal Credit Department. It 
would tell the stories of the men and women who, 
coming to the bank with the intention of borrow- 
ing, were helped by sympathetic counsel to revise 
their budgets and solve their problems without 
going into debt. The National City Bank believes 
no individual ever should borrow if he can help it. 
We do everything possible to discourage unneces- 
sary or uneconomic debt. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE:. 55 WALL STREET - 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Daniel J. Shields, 


The Mayor ‘of Johnstown, 
answers: 


HE declaration of martial 

was overwhelmingly against 
spirit of ‘our 
This action on the part of our Gov- 
ernor was highly unwarranted and 
extremely unnecessary. 

Incidentally, Mr. Earie had only 
one thought in mind when he de- 
clared a state of martia: law, and 
that was to bolster up the cause of 
John L. Lewis which had _ failed 
miserably in our community. 

May I acd, the CIO is foreign in 
every respect to the great princi- 
ples upon which our American Gov- 
ernment is founded. 


law 
the 


Johnstown, Pa., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Through its Managing Director, 
Lawrence W. Campbell, 


answers: 


HE Governor’s action in declar- 

ing martial law in Johnstown in 
itself was unnecessary, and the 
closing of the plant with the forced 
unemployment of thousands of men, 
perhaps will be known in future 
years as the “crime of the cen- 
tury.” 

From Tuesday, June 15, until 
‘Friday, June 18, there was.a negli- 
gible amount of disorder since the 
state police were permitted to func- 
tion as state policemen can, and 
workmen were permitted to enter 
and leave the plant with reason- 
able safety. 

On the question of the violation 
of the Constitulion, we need not go 
back further than statements made 
by Governor Earle on many occa- 
Sions that at no time should prop- 
erty rights be paramount over hu- 
man rights. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the State shall protect 
both human and property rights. 
The Governor, to satisfy a minority 
which constituted many radicals 
who were either aliens or Commu- 
nists, saw fit to ignore the human 
rights of thousands of workers, who 
as American citizens wanted to pro- 
vide and discharge their family ob- 


ligations through wages earned 
rather than through a dole received 
from the Government. 


The recent turn of events this 


State Constitution. 


The United States News — 


June 28, 


—Wide World 
MAYOR DANIEL J. SHIELDS 


afternoon with the Governor revok- 
ing his martial law as of Friday, 
June 25, at 7 a. m.. is not considered 
adequate by Johnstown, neither is it 
sufficient to the rest of Pennsyl- 
vania, nor to constitutional govern- 
ment throughout the United Siates. 
We recognize that the revoking of 
martial law is oniy a breathing spell 
granted to the minority who have 
been able to have elected represenia- 
tives entrusted with the discharge of 
governmental duties heed their 
whims and wishes to the point of 
ignoring the guarantees set up in 
the Constitution. 

The fight for proper and peima- 
nent safeguards of human rights in 
addition to property rights is started 


and not ended. It is the duiy of 
every American interested in con- 
Sstitutional government to unite so 
that these rignts may not be in- 


vaded in the future by uncontrolled 
and unregulated minorities. 


Norristown, Pa., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Through its Secretary, 
Edwin L. Seabrook 


answers: 
HE Norristown Chamber of Com- 
merce is of the opinion that the 
closing of the Cambria plant in 
Johnstown and the declaring of 
martial law is not in accordance 
with the constitution of this state. 


he Week : 


| oe Governor Earle of Pennsylvania established a modified 

form of martial law in Johnstown and closed the picketed 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, he declared 
that his action was dictated by a desire to avoid violence and 


bloodshed. 


The unusual character of this move in a bitterly 


fought strike raised important issues of law and policy. 


To obtain views on both sides of this problem, The United 
States News invited a number of mayors, chambers of commerce, 
presidents of bar associations and labor leaders in Pennsy]l- 
vania to state their opinions in answer to these questions: 


“Was the closing of the Cambria plant and the declaration of 


martial law in accordance with the State constitution? 


Was 


the Governor's action necessary ? 
Responses to this inquiry are presented herewith. 


situation was neither necessary nor 
right. The closing of the plant de- 
prived a large number of men who 
wanted to work of the opportunity 
to do so. These men have the right 
to work and that right should be 
protected in full. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Through its Secretary, 
George E. Elliott 


answers: 
T IS not possible for me to offer 
an opinion with respect to the 
constitutionality of the Governor’s 
action in declaring martial law in 
effecting the closing of the Cambria 
Plant. This is’'a matter of law upon 
which I am not competent to pass. 

As to the second question, “Do 
you think the Governor's action in 
this situation was necessary?” From 
what I have been able to sense of 
public opinion there seems to be a 
definite feeling that the desire of 
those who wish to work at the 
Cambria Plant, as in any other 
plant, should have been protected 
on the basis that it is an inalienable 
right of the American citizen to 
choose his place of employment un- 
der conditions which he desires to 
work. 

The feeling seems to exist that any 
use of the police powers of the Com- 
monwealth should have been di- 
rected toward those who were seek- 
ing to prevent the right of those de- 
siring to work, rather than toward 


if 


LARGEST-SELLING 


MORE FOR THE MONEY. 
THAT’S THE REASON MORE 
MOTORISTS BUY MOBILOIL 


WEEK ... Next Week... 
Every Week...all through the 
stifling, hot summer... 

More motoristswill driveinand 
ask for summer Mobiloil than for 
any other motor motor oil! 


Why? We'll tell you. Because 
Mobiloil is absolutely the best 
oil to withstand the terrific, film- 
cracking summer heat of your 
car's crankcase! 

Impurities that defy ordinary 
refining methods are removed by 
the famous Clearosol Process. As 
a result, Mobiloil is cleaner, 
tougher... gives longer mileage! 

Fill up with summer Mobiloil, 
today — finish out the summer 
with a sweeter-running car! 


LOIL* MOBILGAS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


The action of the Governor in this + those who were exercising their right 


of employment. 

The Johnstown Chamber of Com- 
merce, immediately concerned with 
this problem, has issued a public 
statement. The Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, not directly con- 
cerned, has taken no official action 
in this specific case, but has had in 
effect for some time a labor plat- 
form, which has received widespread 
publicity and commendation. 

You will note therein the language 
in Section 4, “The right of the in- 
dividual to enter and pursue any 
lawful trade or calling and ¢o con- 
tract with others as employer or 
employee upon terms mutually ac- 
ceptable is an essential part of the 
personal liberty of the individual.” 

From what we have heard of the 
situation at Johnstown, it does not 
appear that the personal liberty. of 
the individual was protected by po- 
lice authorities. 


Bethlehem, Pa., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Through its President 
Vernon K. Melhado, 


answers: 


N MY opinion the action of Gov- 

ernor Earle in closing the John- 
town plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
was in direct violation of the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. which 
guarantees the right of every citizen 
to follow a lawful livelihood. In de- 


IS STATE'S CLOSING OF PLANT 
DURING A. STRIKE JUSTIFIED? 


claring martial law and sending 
state police to Johnstown, the gov- 
ernor deliberately aided and abetted 
the aims of a minority group of 
ruthless law-breakers whose desire 
to close the Johnstown plant was 
being thwarted by the majority of 
workers. 

Governor Earle’s action was unin- 
telligent and cowardly. In sharp 
contrast, the brilliant stand for right 
taken by E. G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem Steel, has caught the ad- 
miration of the man on the street in 
the City of Bethlehem. 

That Governor Earle bungled a 
fine opportunity to display real 
courageous leadership is the opin- 
ion of the business and industrial 
men and women of the Lehigh Val- 
ley metropolitan area. 

His martial law proclamation was 
entirely unnecessary. It was in- 
spired by cheap political motives, 
and is exceedingly dangerous be- 
cause it is sure to encourage incal- 
culable damage to our democratic 
form of government. 


Rep. Leon Sacks, 


Democratic Representative from 
The First Pennsylvania District, 


answers: 


HERE are no words I can utter 
to defend that great Governor 

of Pennsylvania, George H. Earle, 
which would explain his humane 
qualities and true democratic prin- 
ciples more than his own action. 
I am sure tiie protection of human 
rights and the prevention of blood- 
shed are just as important to the 
orderly carrying on of governmsnt 
in a State as the protection of in- 
dividual property rights. It is just 
as important for our officials to pre- 
vent. bloodshed, prevent slaughter. 
and prevent people from being armed 


against others who are not, as it is_ 


to protect the right of a property to 
continue to operate. ... 

How different this picture from 
the one about 40 years ago in west- 
ern Pennsylvania when armed 
forces slaughtered Pennsylvania la- 
bor in the then steel area: ... Dem- 
ocratic authority saved Pennsylvania 
this disgrace. 

(From remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, June 22, 1937.) 


LOT OF LONG drives and canny 
chip-shots may tempt you to 
forget that, while golf is great for 
your body and your spirits, it can 
be, and often is, hard on your hair. 
For the combination of a blaz- 
ing summer sun, and a wet shower 
afterward, is a stern regime. First, 
the sun bakes, then the water 
drenches — hair is robbed of its 
natural oils and dries out brittle 
and unruly. 
That’s why your hair needs 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 


ens~the flow of necessary oil is in- 


1 50 SECONDS TO RUB-Circulation quick- 


@ creased—hair has a chance! 


out.” Apply Vitalis briskly to your 
scalp. Feel the fine tingle as circu- 
lation increases. Your scalp feels 
awake—alive.And the pure vegeta- 
ble oil of Vitalis comes to the res- 
cue of your oil-depleted hair. Your 
hair has a healthy, handsome look 
—it’s easy to comb—there’s no ob- 
jectionable “patent-leather” look. 

So enjoy your golf and your 
tennis, and other sports—but pro- 
tect your hair, enhance its good 
looks with Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout.” 


~ Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
look. 


sew VITALIS 


THE ‘““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


We told you recently that Schenley paid more than 
$44,000,000 in taxation during 1936 to Federal and 
State governments. 

Likewise welcoming revenues to meet their operat- 
ing expenses were the railroads of the United States. 
During 1936, Schenley paid the railroads more than 
$2,000,000 as freight for commodities shipped to 
our various plants. 

Our customers paid an additional $4,000,000 as 
freight on merchandise shipped from these plants. 
Thus, the Schenley Distillers alone in 1936 cre- 
ated more than $6,000,000 in freight revenues for 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES; EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


AENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


For a real “down south” mint julep or highball 
use this “double-rich” Kentucky straight Bourbon 
—made the good old Kentucky way! — 90 Proof 


COPYRIGHT 1937, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF 


REPRINTS of the section 

of The United States News 
containing the adverse report 
of the majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the 
Court Reorganization Bill ap- 
pearing in the issue of June 21, 
can be obtained for $3.50 per 


thousand with a minimum 


charge of $2. 

Address the Printing Depart- 
ment, The United States News, 
2201 M Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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Contracts with unions. Juris- 
dictional quarrels. Court 
ruling on “sit-down” strike. 


S COLLECTIVE bargaining under 
the active encouragement of 
Federal law extends to wider and 
wider circles thoughout industry, 
this one practical question is com- 


ing into increasing prominence: Can | 


agreements be made effective? 

Three recent developments bring 
this question into the spotlight. 

One is the order issued by the 
United Automobile Workers that any 
local calling a sit-down strike with- 
out authorization will be disciplined 
by the cancellation of its charter. 

The union is now negotiating a 
renewal of its agreements with the 
General Mortors Corporation, which 
expires on August 11. The present 
agreement covers a limited number 
of plants, but one of its terms pro- 
vides that strikes will not be permit- 
ted during the life of the contract. 
Despite this clause, numerous short- 
lived strikes have interrupted pro- 
duction. Hence the rule issued by 
the union. 


“WILDCAT” STRIKE 

Another instance of an_ illegal 
strike occurred last week in the 
mailing departments of three Pitts- 
burgh newspapers, a “sit-dowr.” of 
150 employes causing the suspen- 
sion of publication. The union in- 
volved here is one of the oldest in the 
country, the Typographical Union, 
although the strikers belong to a 


Governor Earle of Pennsy:ivannia, 
communicating with the mayor of 


Pittsburgh, recommended that the | 


Sit-down strikers be regarded as 
common trespassers. He added: 
“Breaking a contract is a danger- 


' Ous thing. Unless the mailers with- 


draw themselves immediately from 
the plant and return to work im- 
mediately, the enemies of organized 
labor will use their acts to exemplify 
the fact that labor refuses to ac- 
cept its responsibility and violates 
its written agreements.” 

Governor Earle had shortly be- 


- fore heard the officials of four steel 


companies refuse to sign any agree- 
ments. (See Page 3 for an ac- 


troversy between the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Climax Rubber Company of 
Brooklyn had a contract with an 
A. F. of L. union, which does not 


| expire for ten months. The em- 


ployes had acted through this union. 


Then six weeks later they voted to 


affiliate with a CIO union. They 
called on the management to nego- 
tiate a new agreement. 


REPLY OF UNION 


The management insisted that the 


| old agreement be lived up to, citing 
| support from the National Labor Re- 


dustrial Organization on the ground | 


that it did not live up to its agree- 
ments. (See Page 2 for an ac- 


| count of this steel strike.) 


The third instance had a special 
angle to it based on the current con- 


lations Board, which denied a peti- 

tion of the new union to negotiate. 

Meanwhile the workers struck. 
Against these instances of broken 


_ agreements, Philip Murray, an of- 
ficial of the United Mine Workers 


and chairman of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, pointed out 


that there is no instance of any such 
violation in the steel industry, where 
more than 250 agreements have been 
signed. Likewise, he declared, in 
the coal mining industry, the rec- 
ord of the union in this respect 
has been superior ‘to that of many 
of the companies with which the 
union dealt. 


COURT RULE ON “SIT-DOWN” 
The attitude of CIO officials in the 
matter is that at present, when con- 
fusion due to new organizing work 
prevails, inexperienced organizers 
have frequently failed to follow 
principles that have long been ob- 
served in the American labor move- 
ment. Such sporadic failures have 
been seized on by those opposing 
collective bargaining, they assert, 
but they hold that the unions must 
be judged by their long-time record. 
A Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 


hahow: OUTLAW STRIKES: PROBLEM OF LABOR LEADERS 


ruled for the first time last week 
on a sit-down strike. At Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the court held that strik- 
ers occupying the plant of the Apex 
Hosiery Company violated Federal 
law as well as state law. Only the 
latter had been violated according 
to a decision by the lower court. 


This ruling of the Court of Appeals 
was based on the contention that 
the workers’ action was not a strike 
but a demonstration involving sei- 
zure of the plant by union members 
and sympathizers. Since it entailed 
interruption of interstate commerce, 
the “demonstration” was held to be a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
so to violate the anti-trust laws. 

The union planned appeal to the 
Supreme Court, asserting that, if 
upheld, this decision outlaws the 
right to strike in interstate indus- 
try. 


+ STEEL MEDIATION BOARD 


HE strike against four independ- 
ent steel companies, now nearly 

a month old, had failed to yield to 
nediation efforts of State Gover- 
nors by June 17. On that day the 
Federal Government stepped in and 
named a Steel Mediation 


Board, | 


authorized to offer its services in ef- | 


fecting a settlement. 


The Board consisted of Charles P. 
Taft, son of former President Taft; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, former chairman 
of the National Labor Board under 
the NRA, and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Edward F. McGrady. 


We feel that the publi¢ is en- 
titled to a statement of the situa- 
tion as we now see it, and of the 
terms upon which we think the 
struggle could be settled with fair- 
ness to both sides. 


THE ISSUE PRESENTED 


The question at stake is no longer | 
' whether an 


oral agreement with 
the union should be put in writing, 


} 


PRESENTS ITS FINDINGS + 


28, 1938. 


While the companies state that 
they object to certain phrases in the 
agreement, it is clear from our dis- 
cussions as well as from the negoti- 
ations with the union prior to the 


| Strike, that the differences could be 


| 


but whether any agreement at all | 


should be made. 
All four companies have stated 


_ that however often they might meet 


speedily settled in joint conference, 


_ if there were any willingness to try 
| to reach an agreement. 


We have looked into the operation 


_.Of some of the plants where the un- 


ion has had a contract, including 
one particularly called to our at- 


management, but we think that the 
companies in refusing to make any 
agreement are taking an unwise 
position, 

Nothing can be clearer today than 
that management and organized 
labor, when it really represents the 
wishes of the men, have got to learn 
how to live together, to reach agree- 
ments, and to abide by them when 
made. 


At the same time the extent of the 
union’s actual membership, and its 
right to speak for the employes, has 


the\2 car 


mos. because 


@ Holds world’s record for non- 
stop speed run—Chicago to Denver 
—1017 miles in 12 hours 12 min- 
utes—average 83.3 miles an hour. 


@ Has excelled all Chicago- 
Denver streamline trains in on- 
time performance. 


@ Only train in Chicago-Colorado 
service built of stainless steel, now 
recognized to be “by far the strong- 
est and most permanent of all 
modern alloys.” 


@ Travels the most direct rail 
road between Chicago and Denver 
—and it’s Burlington all the way. 


@ Glides west to Denver in 16 
hours, leaving Chicago at 5:30 p.m. 
East to Chicago in 15 hours 38 min- 
utes. Overnight—every night. 
There is no faster train service, no 
route as short. 


@ Carries every conceivable accom- 
modation. 4 specially built Pull- 
man sleepers, 3 having extra wide 
berths, the other offering bedrooms, 
compartments and drawing-room (singly or en suite); full length lounge 
car; diner for 40; separate cocktail lounge; carpeted coaches with 
revolving, reclining chairs; ali cars completely air-conditioned; inter-car 


| 
| with representatives of the union | tention by the employers. The re- | not conclusively been demonstrated. hostess service. All at no extra fare. 
| n June oard, finding it- | he number of men | sponsible ex : ¢ above facts are interesting—but to you, asa traveler, by far the 
Tho locas had sought @ vevialon | ase enatic to bettie the two sides | and whatever the nu ~/ po e executives inform us that, Under these circumstances we pro- most significant of all is the fact that the DENVER ZEPHYR is 
of a wage agreement which does | ; 8 | represented by the union they wou | considering the novelty of the ar- | posed to each company this settle- the most popular Chicago-Denver train. 
' a6 saan into conference, much less agree- | make no agreement with it, orally | rangement in their plants and the | ment: F. F. CRABBE. General A | 
the or in writing. inexperience of the men in union | The making and signing of an 309 Woodward Bidg., Washington 
| All four have denied that they | it is working reasonably well. | agreement with the union, to be- 
namely, cancellation of union mem- | goard believed the strike should be made ie if the union AMERICA'S FIRST DIESEL-POWERED 
bership, thereby making the strikers | settled lan STREAMLINE TRAIN WAS A ZEPHYR 
| ' have stated that if an oral agree- | Plant. the strike and the return of all the 
ineligible for employment in any | fhe statement follows in full | ment were to be made they would We ites te 
office having a contract with the | text. | aseapedlh ppreciate the problems of [Continued on Page 13.) 
union i | not object to putting it in writing. 
‘ HE strikes in the steel industry The sole question therefore is ———— 
THE STRIKERS YIELDED began May 26. Our board was ap-! whether an agreement should be 
The local publishers association in pointed June 17 and held its first | reached. 
Pittsburgh, noting that the agree- . meeting in Cleveland Saturday, The form of agreement presented 
ment provides for arbitration and | June 19. ' to the companies prior to the strike 
forbids a strike, commented thus Our conferences and discussions, was identical with that signed by 
on the action of the strikers: held almost continuously since the most of the other steel companies. {| = jj§é (MMR crs 
“At a time when the signing of | folowing Monday morning, with the | It provides for no increase in wages 
union contracts is a national ques- | representatives of both sides, meet- or decrease in hours. On the con- 
tion, we regard this violation as a | ing separately, have thus far failed | trary, wages and hours are to re- 
crucial test of the system of collec- | to produce a. basis of adjustment, | main as they are during the life of 
tive bargaining.” | though the isues have been clarified. the agreement, which runs to Feb. 
and the Brilliant P. rfe 
OF An 
Tvo dresses for less than her mother the textile industry. Today, everv modern 
une + pav for one. mys new ready- loom has its individual electric drive 
made dresses, compare ith th tri 
quality of the unrolling yards of fine, sleek 
colors, are chosen fabric. General Electric scientists have 
fl ar wider range of exciting new perfected instruments to test and match 
the colors, and to keep the weft straight 
Why can Mary have two new dresses today? and true. NU THE ONLY, TRUE BLUE . 
It is because of the amazing progress the Electric oR 
textile industry has made in the last two 1 of 
ecades. It is because research scientists anplicat 
ie! and engineers Nave worked to improve tects expensive machines. prev dak, . 
processes and to give the public more for aCDINES,.. Celay 
its money. More goods for more people age, ‘owers costs. In short, 
core are in the . t | 
efficiency business,’’ and the economies 1ves a u 
os It is because General Electric engineers they help to effect enable millions of y er Ormance 
ots and research scientists have contributed to American Marvs and Helens and Ruths 
than forty years ago, to buy two new dresses where otherwise 
an they initiated the first use of electricity in they could buy only one. - Zz ever a in th j 
e year ! 
G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric OIL 
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Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate 


His Turn Now 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. Checking the National Debt 


2. Propaganda in Government 


3. Proposed Child Labor Law 


HE press of the country is agreed that in- 
crease in the national debt should be halted 
without delay, in commenting on the statement of 
Senator Robinson, majority leader, that “in time 
of prosperity, we ought to begin to put our house 
in order.” 

It is pointed.out tnat industrial employment is at 
the highest level since 1929, that wages are well 
above the 1929 level, that farm income is the high- 
est in seven years, and that bank deposits have 
reached the highest mark on record. 

Advice is given that debt should be reduced when 
times are good, storing up credit against hard 
times, and that no nation, even if blessed with 
immense resources, can continue to pile up an in- 
creasing national debt. 


Federal Press Agents 


NAUTHORIZED publicity for Federal bureaus, 
concerning which the Brookings Institution has 
issued a report, is condemned by 36 per cent of com- 


SER 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
What Is So Rare as a Day in June? 


menting newspapers because it does not conform to 
the law, and because the material is held to be use- 
less to the public. 

In the judgment of 64 per cent of the press, the 
information provided by the Government press 
agents, who are said to have received a total com- 
pensation of half a million dollars, is legitimately 
handled by bureau employes, and the public is en- 
titled to such information about the Government 
business as is availabe. 

Even where such information service is held to be 
legitimate, objections are offered to propaganda in 
behalf of the Government, and the cost of paper 
and other materials, the labor involved in mailing, 
and the general waste are held to be beyond reason. 


Child Labor Amendment 


— VANDENBERG'S proposed child labor 

amendment, which has been approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, is endorsed by 72 per 
cent of commenting newspapers, with the belief 
that it has been greatly simplified as compared with 
the amendment which has been pending for years. 
The amendment is opposed by others, partly on 
the ground that Government control of any kind is 
objectionable, and partly because it is felt that 
the Government should exercise Only supervision 
over action by industries, which would be author- 
ized by Senator Walsh's rival measure. 

Chief improvement shown by the Vandenberg 
amendment is the reduction of the age limit from 
18 to 16 years, which it is believed by the editors 
Should cover all cases which would be likely to 
come under the provision of the law, and eliminates 
the idea of “regulation,” merely prohibiting labor 
“for hire” under the age of 16. 

It is maintained that the proposed law stands 
as the most complete and best method in sight for 
nation-wide control of child labor. 

In considering the change in the age limit it is 
pointed out that “an increasing percentage of the 
nation’s youth is completing high school work, but 
many would be doomed to a period of compulsory 
idleness under the older provision.” 


« 2) * 


CARCELY 5 per cent of commenting news- 
S papers examined, which comment on the 
situation, defend Gov. Earle’s action in closing 
by martial law the steel plant in Johnstown. 
The great majority insist his action was grossly 
partial to the Lewis labor organization. 

Criticism is based mainly on the premise that 
the Executive should be impartial in labor con- 
troversies, that the Governor's action deprived 
a majority of workers concerned of their right 
to work. and that his action was taken in the 
face of a losing strike to bolster the demands 
of the strixers. 

The Governor's defenders declare his action 
averted bloodshed at a time when large num- 
bers of miners were about to invade the Johns- 


“town area to support the steel strikers. 


The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (Rep.) presents 
DECLARATION OF the sania that “the 
MARTIAL LAW Governor, with State po- 
lice, made the strike against the Cambria plant 
100: per cent effective, after CIO had failed.” 

His action is held by the New York Times 
(Dem.) to have been “perilous politics,” and the 
Times continues: “When the armed power of 
the State is invoked to furnish the shock troops 
for illegal picketing then martial law is with- 
out justification.” 

“This action,” states the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.), “sets a vicious precedent. The 
justification for it, if there be any, is that it was 
necessary to avert bloodshed.” 

“Whether the Governor’s shutdown of the 


EFFECTS OF THE 


plants is justified by his argument that he is 


thereby avoiding the ‘horrors of industrial war- 
fare,’”’ says the Wilkes-Barre Record (Ind.), 
“is highly debatable. If he is playing for time, 
so that the basic problem of Johnstown can be 
thrown back into the lap of the Federal Govern- 
ment where it belongs, there is something to be 
said for his policy of temporizing.” 


Lagor ™ 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Not Much Oil For Troubled Waters 


tory,’ charges the Bos- 


PARTISANSHIP ton Transcript (Rep.), 
IN STRIKE ACTION “there is no precedent 
for the interference which Mr. Earle has now 
undertaken. ... He is the first actively to play 
labor’s game and to employ the forces of the 
State to insure labor victory. | 


“If like the President he also is in political 
debt to John L. Lewis, he is now meeting his 
obligation in the handsomest possible manner.” 

“Governor Earle,’ as viewed by the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “stepped far outside of his au- 
thority and made the State a partisan. He had 
no more business to close a plant that was law- 
fully operating than he would have had to use 
armed force to prevent peaceful picketing.” 

“The Pennsylvania executive,” asserts the 
Los Angeles Times. (Rep.) “is paying his debt 
to John L. Lewis in much the same manner as 


WHITE HOUSE 


“In all American his- - 


4 not be invoked to give either side in this con- 


troversy an advantage.” 

The Pittsburgh Press (Ind.) declares that 

“while Governor Earle undoubtedly did the eas- 
iest, and perhaps the safest, thing under the cir- 
cumstances, he was in a degree surrendering to 
mob violence when he did it.” 
HAND OF THE “When the situation 
reaches such a point, 
thinks the Birmingham 
SEEN IN MOVE A ge-Herald (Dem.), 
“there would appear to be evident the begin- 
ning of a breakdown of government itself.” 

“In Detroit,” comments the. Lowell Courier- 
Citizen (Ind.), “the governor acquiesced in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the White House. 
In Johnstown the governor appears to have 
acted on the very reasonable belief that he was 
doing what the Roosevelt Administration would 
have wished.” 

“In his own action the Governor is not neu- 


tral,’ contends the Williamsport Sun (Ind.), . 


“While he justifies his course as necessary to 
prevent violence and bloodshed, he has made of 
himself, in effect, an ally of the strikers.” 

“This Governor, who tipped his hand—and 
heart,” states the Chester (Pa.) Times, “when 
he moaned to high heaven over the manner by 
which the Hershey farmers ended the strike 
which stalemated their milk business, is de- 
termined that the Bethlehem Steel Plant shall 
be under CIO control, even if 75 per cent of 
the workers insist upon returning to work with- 
out that affiliation.” 

“At the end of a long period,” observes the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “in which the 
Washington Administration has spent billions 
of dollars to support the unemployment, we find 
the Administration and its Pennsylvania ally 
lending countenance to the idea that thousands 
now at work shall be thrown out of work while 
a packed triumvirate holds a talk-fest.” 

“Labor anarchy with a government guarantee 
places the strike-affected steel companies in a 


“The CIO organizers,” 


condemned by the courts.” 


remarks the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “failed to produce a strike at 
Johnstown, even by using methods uniformly 


Gov. Murphy of Michigan.” 

“Gov. Earle’s duty,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem) “is to maintain order in Johns- 
town; neutral, not partisan. Military rule should 


position from which there appears to be no way 
out that will be satisfactory to either side in the 
controversy, states the magazine Iron Age in 


steel industry. 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


wW 


STATES NEWS | 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


“The Decency of American Morals” 


Sir:—“‘The decency of American 
morals is involved,” says the President 


in the new drive against rich tax- 
dodgers. 
Millions of Americans believe that 


“soaking the rich” and smearing busi- 
ness men in general is the most effective 
Weapon being used to gain solid sup- 
port of the unthinking masses to per- 
petuate the rule of the powers-that-be 
lo completely discredit and abolish con- 
Stitutional government in the United 
States; and while these Americans agree 
that taxes should not be dodged, they 
question the fitness of dictatorial ma- 
chine politicians to champion “the de- 
cency of American morals.” 

Concealing the real objectives of so- 
called temporary emergency measures, 
many of which are now labeled perma- 
nent, involves “the decency of Ameri- 
can morals.” 

Meaning to destroy the effectiveness 
of an independent Supreme Court by 
deliberately attempting to bring it un- 
der political control involves “the de- 
cency of American morals.” 

Turning the heat on Senators and 
Congressmen who believe in our Ameri- 
can form of Government to the extent 
that they oppose the attempt to de- 
Stroy the Supreme Court involves “the 
decency of American morals.” 

Selling the unthinking masses “down 
the river” to inevitable slavery under a 
dictator just as they have been sold in 
Europe the last 20 years involves the 
“decency of American morals.” 

The very existence of the vast and 
corrupt political spoils system of which 
there has never been a more brazen and 
zealous proponent than the present Ad- 
ministration not only involves but out- 
rages “the decency of American morals.” 

Millions of Americans who are not 
rich in material possessions challenge 
the President to spotlight the corrupt 


political spoils system which appar- 
ently controls things to the extent that 
it is deliberately substituting fascism for 
constitutional government in the United 
States. B. L. ORVIS. 
Welsh, La. 


A Change in Ideals 


Sir:—This country was founded by 
types of men, to the predominant mass 
of whom an individualistic social pat- 
tern was intuitively most congenial and 
our Constitution was the expression of 
their. environmental urge. A_ large 
Subsequent influx of men of a different 
type has worked a different predom- 
inance in the mass instinct, and that 
different environmental urge is working 
basic changes in our entire social or- 
ganization. ... 

For example, we are apparently about 
to now witness in the advertised tenor 
of the intended testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury concerning tax 
evasions a radical departure from the 
English common law principle of social 
justice that a man is presumed inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, and by 
substituting for it the social concept 
of the Code Napoleon that a man is 
proved guilty by mere accusation unless 
he assumes the burden of proving him- 
self not guilty. J. W. POWELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


Official Tax Exemptions 

Sir:—May I correct an impression held 
by many people, as stated by B. A. F. 
in your issue of June 14 in which he 
calls Federal, State and municipal em- 
ployees tax-dodgers. The truth is that 
all Federal employes are subject to the 
Federal income tax, and pay it if their 
incomes are above the exemptions. All 
State and municipal employes are sub- 
ject to State income taxes. The errone- 
ous impression is due to the fact that 
Federal employes do not pay State in- 
come taxes, and State employes do not 
pay Federal income tax. Personally, I 
do not believe in these exemptions, but 
after having paid my income tax for a 
number of years, I amy somewhat irri- 
tated to read statements that Govern- 
ment employes do not pay income taxes. 
Alhambra, Calif. ROY E. CAMPBELL. 


To Minimize Tax-Dodging ° 

Sir:—I hope very much that you will 

see your way clear to sponsor vigorously 

the movement to do away with all tax 

exemptions, of securities and of persons. 

Moylan, Pa. MRS. W. F. PRICE. 
* 


The News Reaches the White House 

Sir:—In some strange and mysterious 
way the President seemingly has heard 
finally about the strikes. Wonder who 
told him? Weren’t these labor trou- 
bles supposed to be a secret, at least 
so far as the President was concerned? 
Fie upon the blabber! 

C. B. WINSBOROUGH. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


“emergency” which was supposed to ex- 
ist at the time the Congress, without due 
consideration, granted him extraordi- 
nary powers never before granted to any 
President, has passed and all of these 
powers are hereby recalled, and from a 
given date he shall refrain from exer- 
cising such powers, ... 

Let us have a constitutional govern- 
ment again, which means industrial 
peace and happiness. H. R. BONNY. 
Bismarck, N. D. 


x * 


President Cleveland’s Example 

Sir:—The steel companies have de- 
cided that Uncle Sam should carry the 
food to their strike-bound employes. 
They quote President Cleveland as their 
hero in this dispute. 

I cannot remember of reading a sin- 
gle article in Republican papers credil- 
ing President Cleveland with any good 
action, until now 43 years afterwards 
they consider him worthy and duly 
within his rights in sending troops to 
get the mail delivered. There is a whole 
lot of difference in the question at hand. 

If the companies were to put the 
money that they will spend in fighting 
the men in a fund to benefit them, 
then it would work out for the good of 


Wants Government Balance Restored 
Sir:—'‘We intervened for him.’ Amer- 
icans should ponder these words uttered 
bv Mr. Jonn L. Lewis, during the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, When he was asked 
if he thought it was not time for the 
President to intervene in the strike. 
Now comes the same Mr. John L. 
Lewis, and proves that “intervention” 
has been granted him. In an ultimatum 
to several thousand American workmen, 
whose only crime was that they kept on 


all parti 
working to support their families, and JOHN GONE. 
would not be misled by Mr. Lewis, he : 
says, “Four departments of the United x * * 


States Government are fighting on our 
side.”’ 

Why does Postmaster General Farley 
give orders—or permit his underlings to 
give orders, that mail addressed to ab- 
solutely responsible business concerns or 
corporations, shall not be delivered? ... 
The President has the power to call the 
State Militia into the service of the 
United States, to enforce Federal laws. 
Why did he not do so—and enforce the 
delivery of mail? ... 

There are several ways to deal with the 
present situation. 

1. Let Congress enact a law compel- 
ling every labor union to incorporate and 
become a responsible body, subject to all 
Federal laws governing corporations. 

2. Let Congress assert themselves and 
exercise their constitutional rights. ... 
Let them notify the President that the 


A Protesting Democrat 

Sir:—As a Democrat, I write to know 
where Roosevelt got his “mandate” to 
override his oath to execute the office 
of President of the United States and 
turn the Government over to the racke- 
teer? ... 

He has advised Congress to pass laws 
regardless of their constitutionality, and 
these tools have obeyed. He has sneered 
at the farmer’s inalienable right to man- 
age his own business and indicated that 
that right should henceforth be denied 
He has refused to enforce our postal laws 
to deliver the mails and done so at the 
request of the King Bee of the Sitdown- 

Is the King Bee of the New Deal the 
President of the United States, or is he 
King Bee of the Sitdowners? 

Oldtown, Ky. C. B. STUART. 


its weekly review of conditions in the iron and 


Cartoonist Cargill in the Connelsville Daily Courter 


Yachting, The Rich Man’s Sport 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Steel Strike Mediation 


2. Sharing the Nation's Income 


- 


3. Federal vs. Local Relief 


-— 


PPOINTMENT by Secretary Perkins of a media- 
tion board to solve, if possible, the labor con- 
troversy in the steel industry is hailed by 53 per 
cent of commenting newspapers as. a move that 
may achieve results but the first judgment of 47 
per cent is that an agreement on the vexed prob- 
lems is not likely. 


Many hold that the entrance of the Adminis- 
tration officially into the controversy is too late 
to be of beneficial result. It is widely suggested 
that the Board was named largely because of the 
failure of the Wagner Labor Law and the growing 
success of Lewis’s strike tactics. 

But the majority argue that a Board, the quality 
of which is so widely approved, cannot fail to 
reach some basis of agreement on the mooted ques- 
tions. 


Spreading National Income 


LL commenting newspapers examined disap- 
prove of the President’s proposal that the na- 
tional income be increased by enlarging the share 
of those in the one-third of the population who are 
“ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed.” His argument 


, 
A 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


You’ve Got Something There, Sam 


that greater purchasing power could thus be in- 
creased is not accepted. 

It is held that it is merely part of the “theory of 
scarcity” and stress is placed on the conclusion 
that the Roosevelt idea is in conflict with his 
legislative plan to establish minimum wages and 
maximum hours. 

The question is ratsed as to whether there can 
be any assurance of jobs and increased income, 
without first balancing the Federal budget. 

It is further argued that the President’s ecsti- 
mate that his purpo e can be accomplished while 
the Federal debt is levelled off at 35 billion aol- 
lars would carry greater assurance if the debt had 
not consistently grown throughout his Administrae 
tion. 


Sharing the Relief Burden 


FFORTS in Congress to compel local communi- 
ties to share more largely in the relief burden 
have the support of all commenting newspapers 
examined. The original amendment offered by 
Senator Byrnes, and the compromise of 25 per cent 
from Senator Robins»n, both of which were de- 
feated, were viewed as a promise cf future economy. 
It is contended that better results would be 
«chieved by elimination of waste and bringing to 
public attention the fact that many projects which 
have been undertaken are unnecessary. 

The argument is made that local cost would 
have a tendency to cause the local administrators 
tu be more critical of the use of money in relief, 
while some editors express surprise at the support 
given to the Byrnes proposal to divide the burden 
with the States and municipalities. 

Most critical of the arguments against the ex- 
isting system is the judgment that the fatal weak- 
ness in the set-up is that it compels city govern- 
ments everywhere to engage in a disgraceful scrame- 
ble to get as much money as possible out of the 
Federal .grab-bag. 
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States: 
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Relief for needy; insurance for 


13 


ference can be arranged. 

We have been pressed to inquire 
into the circumstances surrounding 
the killing of some twelve men and 
the wounding of many others, and 
to investigate the numerous reports 
of lawlessness, intimidation, violae 
tions of civil liberties and other acts 
which the members of this board 
and all other citizens rightfully con- 

_demn. 
But to investigate these matters 


—— 


MAKING SOCIAL SECURITY 
A NATION-WIDE SYSTEM 


the 29 States with approved plans. 
The average amount paid to indi- 
viduals was $25.21 in April, 1937, the 
last month for which reports are 
available. 


only hope of settlement lies in such 
a meeting. 


INVITATION TO CONFERENCE 

We now publicly urge the heads 
of the four companies to accept our 
invitation to meet at once with the 
union representatives and our board 
and to discuss terms of settlement 
and the future relations of man- 
agement and employes. 


We urge cach company and the 


but not more than we think they 
ought to yield. The union would 
have to take its chances on an 
election. If, in the case of any 
company, a majority rejected the 
union, the union would have no con- 
tract. If, on the other hand, the 
majority voted for the union its 
contract would stand. 

The heads of the four companies 
have not, either during the strike 
or before it, ever met the union rep- 


Report of Steel 
Mediation Board 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
men to work; the holding of a 
secre’ ballot election in the com- 
pany’s plants by the National La- 
bor Relations Board; the agreement 
to go into effect if the union wins, 
and to be torn up if the union loses. 


In the Legislatures 


resentatives. and have thus far de- Union either to accept the terms of with any thuroughness and fairness 
jobless. Taxes by install- Reailiage ci “al & ane AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN SETTLEMENT PROPOSED clined to join them in conferences Settlement which we have proposed, would require weeks, if not months, 
ments. Death toll of a holi- how to raise $5,900 000 additional Federal grants amounting to $2,- The companies rejected this pro- | with us. or to work out other terms by mu- of time, and powers of subpoena 
day. to mect unemployment relief 907,352.69 have been approved for posal. We believe that the union We cannot but believe that the tual nw negoan wha conference which we do not possess. 

needs for the present year. the quarter, a total of $15,716,696.17 would accept it or some variation bitterness and suspicion which sep- 4S speedily as eames | | We were appointed to promote a 

MODAY only three States—Florida, New HAMPSHIRE: Senate de- since February, 1936. It is estimated of it. arate the two sides would be allayed We shall remain in session until settlement and not to prosecute or 


Illinois and Missouri remain out- 
side the Federal social security pro- 
gram in respect to unemployment 
compensation. Florida has enacted a 
participating law which will be re- 
viewed shortly by the Social Secur- 
‘ity Board. The other two States may 
enact such laws, their legislatures 
being still in session. 

Aid to the needy aged, to the 
needy blind and to dependent chil- 
dren is being given with the aid of 
Federal grants in 43 States which 


feated proposal for elimination 
of workers’ contributions to state 
unemployment compensation 
fund. Passed measure for more 
stringent regulation of auto 
trailers. Approved House _ bill 
| calling for “blood tests” before 
marriage, with proviso that law 
take °ffect on Oct. 31 of next 
vear. 
ILtINoIs: House clears calen- 
dar of appropriation bills pre- 
paratory for adjournment next 


$4,234,900 will be paid out in June 
to 430.000 dependent children in 
30 States, including New York whose 
plan was approved June 1 
* 
EASING THE TAX BURDEN 
AYING taxes on the installment 
plan is a modern way of easing 
the pressure on tne taxpayer’s pock- 
etbook. On this theory of frequent 
easier payments three-fourths of the 
309 cities in the United States of 
30.000 and over have increased ‘he 


Under these terms of settlement 
both sides would yield something, 


by a man-to-man discussion around we 
the conference table. and that the 


have _ definitely ascertained 
whether or not such a joint con- 


apportion blame. We appeal to both 
sides to act with us accordingly. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Shares is made only bu means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approced or disapprored by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


200,000 Shares 


have “approved” plans in one or | week. The labor anti-spy bill dates of payments from one to five 

failed in the House. and even ten and twelve a year St rl rl B rl t 
more of these public assistance Lro- | an an n 


tablished plans for full participation 
in all three programs. 

The Social Security Board esti- 
mates, in a summary issued June 1, 
that 1,747,500 needy persons in 43 
States, will receive Federal, State, 
and local aid under approved pub- 
lic assistance plans this June. Of 
this total 1,347,000 are needy aged, 
34.800 needy blind and 365.000, de- 
pendent children. These figures do 
not include estimates for four States 
whose public assistance laws have 
been approved since May 31. 


JUNE TOTAL OF 1,823,000 

On June 1 the Board approved 
the New York plan for aid to de- 
pendent children which, it is esti- 
mated, will aid 65,000 children. 


Since that date the Board has’ ap-— 


proved the Arizona plan for old age 
assistance, the New York plan for 
aid to the blind and the Oregon plan 
for aid to children. This, it is esti- 
mated, will increase the number of 
persons receiving aid from _ public 
assistance plans during June, to a 
granc total. of 1,823,000. 

According to a summary issued 
June 1 by the Board estimates indi- 
cate that 18,633,000 workers are em- 
ployed in jobs covered by the ap- 
proved unemployment compensation 
laws of 45 States. From February, 
1936, to Ma, 31, 1937, grants totaling 
more than $10,000,000 have been 
made by the Federal Government to 
these States to pay the costs of ad- 
ministering the laws. The unemploy- 
ment trust fund in the Federal 


the “Little TVA” bill promoting 
a public power system in Wiscon- 
sin. The bill already has passed 
the Senate. Sponsors tried to 
send the bill to Gov. La Follette 
immediately, but it was held in 
the House until next week. 


Treasury on May 13 amounted to al- 
most $254.000.000. Wisconsin, the only 
State which has begun benefit pay- 
ments, o that date had withdrawn 
$1.000.000 for such purpose. 


AID TO THE NEEDY AGED 
Federal grants to States for aid 
to the needy aged amounting to 
$17,.846.725.88 have been approved by 
the Social Security Board for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1937 ‘as ol 
May 31). This brings the total Fed- 
eral grants for this purpose to $131,- 
166,309.2° since February, 1936, when 
Federal funds became available. It 
is estimated $25,223,000 will be paid 
out in June from Federal, State, and 
local funds to 1,347,600 needy old 
people in 42 States with approved 
plans. The average amount paid to 
individuals under these plans was 
$18.71 in April, 1937, the last month 
for which reports are availabie. 


AID TO THE NEEDY BLIND 
Federal grants to States amounting 
to $940.141.09 have been approved for 
the quarter; a total of $5,334.749.27 
since February, 1936. It is estimated 
$864,500 will be paid out in June to 
34.800 needy blind persons in 28 of 


grown more popular the last five 
years, according to the Municipa! 
Finance Officers’ Association. 

Of the 309 cities 150 are collect- 
ing taxes in two instalments: 11 do 
it in three; 53 in four, and 15 in 
five or more. Seven permit payments 
in ten installments and 5 collect in 
twelve. The number ot cities col- 
lecting four times a year increased 
from 3 in 1932 to 53 in 1936. 

More than 40 Siates have statutes 
providing for tax installments, many 
of which are optional to their cities. 

* 

HOLIDAY HOLOCAUST 
jubilation on the 

Fourth of July has killed and 
maimed more people than the Rev- 
Olutionary War itself. In that war 
4.044 Americans were kilied and 6.- 
004 wounded. From 1900 to. 1930 
fireworks celebrating the glorious 
fourth has caused 4,290 deaths and 
96.000 injuries. 

In recent -years there has been in- 
creasing effort on the part of States' 
and cities to lessen this annual 
peril. More than 500 cities have 
regulations regulating fireworks: 385 
prohibit sale or private use within 
the city limits. 

Some investigators believe that, 
while progress is being made in 
checking deaths and injuries on the 
holiday, fire losses directly attribu- 
table to celebrants are increasing. 
Twenty years ago such losses aver- 
aged about $300.000 yearly: the 
present average is about $1,000,000 
vearly. 


$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(WITHOUT PAR VALUE) 
Quarterly dividend payment dates, March 15, June 10, September 15 and December 15. 


Redeemable at option of the Company at any time in whole, or from time to time in part by lot, on not less than 30 days’ 
notice, at $110 per share and accrued dividends. Entitled per share, in preference to Common Stock, to $100 in involuntary, 


and to $110 in voluntary, dissolution, ligquidalionor winding up, plus accrued dividends in each case. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus. 
and issubject tothe more detailed slatements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not ontlined or indicaled herein, The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to cach purchaser, should be read prior lo any purchase of these Shares. 


THK COMPANY The Company icas organized in 1929 under the laira of Delairare to continue the several long- 

established businesses of Tie Fleischmann Company and its sudsidiaries, and of E. W. Gillett 
Company, Limited, Chase & Sanborn, Royal Baking Powder Company, and The Widlar Food Products Company. 
The Company and its subsidiaries conduct a manufacturing, processing and merchandising business in a large 
variety of products, primarily food producis and foodstuffs, consisting cliicflyof yeast and other bakery products 
sold under the name ‘‘Fleischmann’’ direct to over 30,000 bakers, hotels. and public institutions, and grocery 
products sold direct to approximately 300,000 grocers and other retail outlets. It is estimated that over half the 
consolidated net profit from operations is derired from yeast. Their other important products include: Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee (and other coffecs), Tender Leaf Tea (end other tcas), Royal taking Powder (and other baking 
powders), Royal Desserts, Fieischmann’s Gin, malied grains and vinegar. The advertising of items sold under trade 
names is of great importance, and expenditures for this purpose constitutea very substantial part of the Company’s 
selling costs. Over 90% of the dollar sales in 1936 were made in the United States and over 95% in the United States 
and Canada combined. New lines of products may be added from time to lime. 


Hearings have been held in a proceeding against the Company and a subsidiary before the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the Robinson-Patman Act, on a complaint alleging certain unlawful price discriminations in 
the sale of yeast. The Company denies any unlawful discrimination. Ifthe Commission's decision should require 
a substantial change in present price differentials or in present selling practices, there might be a substantially 
adverse effect on the Company. a 

The Company and subsidiaries own or lease a large number of manufacturing, processing and selling units, 
in widely scattered localities throughout the United States, and in Canada and certain other countries. 


CAPITALIZATION The Company has no funded debt. As of December 31, 1936 there were outstanding 70,693 shares 

of $7 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Scries A, without par.value, and 12,645,423 shares of Common 
Stock, without par value, stated value $2 per share. In addition, 1.369 shares of Preferred Stock and 3,218 shares of 
Common Stock were reserved for issuance pending the merger of a subsidiary, which became effective April 8, 1937. 
All of the $7 Cumulatire Preferred Stock, Series A iras cailed for redemption on June 1, 1937. The only capital 
securities now outstanding are 12,648,108 shares of Common Stock. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


The net proceeds from the sale of the 200,000 shares of $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock (estimated 
at $18,341,950 after deducting expenses) irill be used in part to pay the principal of temporary bank 
loans of $8,400,000 incurred on May 6, 1937 for redemption of the Company's 72,061 shares of $7 
Cumulatiere Preferred Stock, Series A. The remainder of the net proceeds (estimated at $9,641,950), no part of 
which has been allocated to specific uses, will be added to working capital. It is possible that part of it may be 
used for the acquisition or improvement of plants, equipment or other property or businesses. 


EARNINGS The following tabulation of results of operations of the Company and its subsidiaries consolidated 
(compiled from figures audited by Haskins & Sells) is taken from the Offering Prospectus and i 


subject to the more complete notes and comments therein: 


Net Income before 
Depreciation, Federal 


Provision for 


and Foreign Income Federai and Net Income 
‘ Perr, Taxes,and Amortization = Prorision far Foreign Income Amortization as per 
Net Sales of Patents Depreciation t Janes of Patents Accountet 
4 Mos. 1929 $ 26,808,586 $ 6,546,347 $ 796,412 $ 491,683 $ 97,881 $ 5,160,371 
é lear 1930 89,759,575 21,309,361 2.738.545 2,168,592 287,878 16,114,376 
i 4 if 1933 83,281,438 19,291,002 2,025,700 2 216,507 14,826,371 
rt } IN 4 1934 100,449,057 17,874,161 1,809,622 2,195,517 244,443 13,633,579 


tVet Income, as stated above, divers from that of published statements through deductions of yearly charges for 
amortization of patents which were not madein published siatements. The Company has, since organization, consistently 
stated the value ofall intangibles at $/ OV on ils published statements, charging off their book value against surplus. r 
tt The provisions for depreciation of property for certain years have been subsequently reduced, the adjustments being : 
credited to surplus, and provisions for the resuitin# additional income taxes have been charged to surplus. 


* After extraordinary charges: foreign exchanée adjustment, $52;,692; and inventory adjustment, $1,100,090, 


Unaudited figures for the first three months of 1937 show consolidated net sales of $31,095,991 and consolidated 
net income of $2,824,551, as against consolidated net sales of $27,005,387 and consolidated net income of $3,773,229 
for the corresponding period of 1936. These figures are computed on the same basis aa those in the above 
tabulation, but before providing for surtax on undistributed profits, if any. 


$4.50 CUMULATIVE 


The total amount of Preferred Stock authorized is 350,000 shares, issuable in series, certain 
PREFERRED STOCE 


terms of which may be established by the Board of Directors. The 200,000 shares of $4.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock constitute the only series now established. Dividends on Common 
Stock (other than dividends payable in stock of any class) may be declared only out of aggregate consolidated net 
earnings accruing subsequent to January 1, 1937 available therefor, plus $5,000,000. 

At all meetings of stockholders holders of Preferred Stock and Common Stock are entitled to one vote for each 
share held. Whenever Preferred dividends shall be inarrears inanamount equal to the annualdividend and untilall 
accumulated dividends shall have been paid or set apart for payment, holders of the Preferred Stock shall also have 
the exclusive right to elect two directors. Neither the Preferred nor the Common Slock has any preemptice rights. 


The Certificate of Incorporation, as amended, provides in effect that the Company shall not create any class of 
stock senior to the Preferred Stock without the approval, given in the manner provided in such Certificate, of the 
holders of two-thirds of the Preferred Stock; and shall not adversely amend any of the preferences, special rights or 
powers thereof, increase the authorized number of shares thereof, create any class ranking pari passu therewith, or 
incur or guarantee funded debt (with the exceptions provided in the definition of funded debt contained in such 
Certificate), without the approval, given in like manner, of the holders of a majority of the Preferred Stock. 

The foregoing brief outline of the stock provisions is subject to the more detailed statement in the Certificate 
of Incorporation, as amended, which is included in the Registration Statement and summarized in the Offering 
Prospectus. 
UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have sererally agreed to purchase these Shares from the Company for delivery and payment 
onorabout June 30, 1937, but not later than July 13, 1937, at $92.25 per share, or a total of $18,450,000, plus 
accrued dividends. Such Shares are to be offered to the public at $95.00 per share, or a total of $19,000,000, plus 


accrued dividends. The underwriting discount is $2.75 per share, or a total of $550,000. 
Price $95 per Share 
= y C plus accrued dividends from June 15, 1937 
lip the Circus 
| fr The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, 
have agreed to purchase these Shares on the terms and conditions set forth in the Purchase Agreement, 
" including approval of legal matters by Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam §& Roberts, counsel for the 
When you run a circus you have to build and operate equipment for weight. Needless weight costs money Underwriters. /tis expected that delivery of definilive certificates for the Preferred Stock will be made at 
your factory in a different city nearly every day. in man power and time. the office of J. P. Morgan §& Co. on or about June 80, 1987, against payment therefor in New York funds. 
Mobility, lightness, are tremendously important to Much of your equipment has moving parts which. As more fully set forth in the Offe ring Prospe tus, the ( nderwriters have authorized the purchase 
d € man if tinh and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Shares for their several accounts, either for long or short 
AD OF ROD DONE: coa Aluminum, would economize account, within the limits and during the period set forth in Agreements therein referred to. 
3) ability to stand the gaff, and permanence of attractive on power. If your trucks, for instance, have not the 
ae appearance are important, too. lightness conferred by Alcoa Aluminum, you are Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
h Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
hal ? ; ” = who run penalizing your haulage costs purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 
ge the circus are using more and more of the light, strong Your product? Surely you have not forgotten to 
os alloys of Alcoa Aluminum in the construction of analyze its design solely in terms of weight? Light- 


many kinds of their equipment. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION =e 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


ness may give you new sales possibilities as a result 


Other hard-headed business men will surely recog- of better operation, improved convenience. or even 


nize many parallels in their own businesses. 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


longer life, because of the natural resistance to cor- 
You may not move your factory, but you do move 
i much equipment within your plant. You will find it 

profitable to check all your portable and semi-portable 


rosion of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 


incorporated 


Dated June 93, 1987 
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Farm vs. Factory 
As Trade Stimulus 


Industry’s uncertain outlook. 
Bumper crops and farm income. 
Construction still lags. 


NDUSTRIAL activity definitely is slowing. Trade, 

too, lacks the zip that it has had. 

Altogether, American business appears to be en- 
tering the period of relative quiet and adjustment 
that the President's economic advisers had been 
expecting either now or in the fall. Estimates 
of how long this period will last vary from three to 
nine months. 

Strikes are partly responsible. All production in- 
dexes are importantly affected by the drop in steel 
production resulting from labor trouble. But, in 
addition, textile production is sagging and new 
orders are few. The automobile industry is in a 
slow season. Construction is far from fulfilling ex- 
pectations. And in many other lines there is the 
normal seasonal iag. 

Reports reaching Washington are that business 
sentiment seldom has been so depressed. Labor dif- 
ficulties provide the reason. Until there is some sign 
that labor leaders can control their men, employers 
will be uneasy and less venturesome. Employers 
are unaccustomed also to a situation in which pub- 
lic officials use the power of Government to help the 
cause of organized labor. 


IMPETUS OF FARM INCOME 


But regardless of the outcome of present labor 
difficulties, the Government forecasters look for 
the march toward recovery to be resumed after the 
present lag. 

“The outlook for a large farm income this fall 
is unusually bright,” these officials point out. They 
predict that agriculture will provide the impetus 
for an upturn. 

Many years have passed since the farming indus- 
try paced the other industries of the land. Since 
1930 agriculture had been a major drag. But now 
crop prospects are favorable and prices good. 


WHEAT REGAINS ITS THRONE 


The winter wheat harvest is progressing rapidly. 
This crop has a cash value of more than $600,000,- 
000—more than twice that of recent years. Spring 
wheat is off to a good start in the Northwest. A 
large acreage is seeded to corn and that vital crop 
is making progress. 

Estimates are being made that farm income will 
reach a gross of nearly eleven billion dollars dur- 
ing 1937 with more of those dollars available for 
spending than at any time since 1920. Income of 
individual farmers will be at or near “parity” with 
the income of the city population. 

Heavy reliance is placed right now on farmer 
spending to start the ball rolling again. 

Until now the Government planners had banked 
heavily on home building and on utility construc- 
tion to take over the recovery load where Federal 
spending left off. Higher priced materials and 
higher priced labor have slowed home and other 
building, while utilities still are hesitant about ex- 
panding because of fear of Federal policies. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverument 


CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State: “The attain- 
ing of world peace and of improved and constantly 
developing economic relations among nations are 
the basic objectives of American foreign policy. 
The state of the world today requires unceasing ef- 
fort in seeking to accomplish these objectives. The 
fabric of peace is dangerously thin in many places. 
We should always be ready to make every prac- 
ticable contribution to the cause of peace and to 
seek widespread acceptance of the vital idea that 
international disputes can and must be settled by 


other means than war.’—(From an address at 
Yale University. New Haven, Conn., June 23.) 
* * 


DANIEL C. ROPER, Secretary of Commerce: “If 
government, under our democracy, is to succeed in 
its service to humanity, it must not only vouchsafe 
to the people their rights and privileges through 
well-regulated procedure but encourage them in the 
full discharge of their responsibilities as orderly 
and cooperative citizens. This applies also to the 
payment of taxes in harmony with the letter and 
spirit of our tax laws, as well as to obligations in- 
voiving employer and employe that challenge the 
ir.tegrity of citizenship.” (Fro. an address before 
the National Association of Credit Men, Chicago, 
June 24.) 

* * 

W. I. MYERS, Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration: “The greatest single peril to the con- 
tinued existence and development of the coopera- 
tive farm credit system is the desire for very low 
mortgage rates of interest which may be had only 
through continued subsidies. A 3 per cent mort- 
gage rate cannot be had without costing somebody 
something—the borrower or the Government... . 
FCA will make loans at all times at the lowest 
possible interest rate on a business basis. It is up 
to farmers to choose a permanently subsidized in- 
terest rate or a cooperative credit system They 
can’t have both."—(From a statement issued 
June 23.) 

* * 


HOWARD A. GRAY, Director of Housing, Works 
Progress Administration: “We, in PWA, have long 
urged that we decentralize responsibility for slum 
clearance and place it where it rightfully belongs. 
Cities face in a slum -'earance and low-rent hous- 
ing progrom the greatest social challenge to con- 
front them in their history. Our cities now are reap- 
ing the fruits of years of neglect and must take 
action. This has been done in New York ane today 
we are dedicating the newest generation of Harlem 
housing. ... Three blocks away stands a group of 
old-law tenements. Construction of that type ot 
housing was forbidden in 1901 as an intolerable 
nuisance, yet 36 years later New York still condones 
67,000 such buildings with 524,000 apartments.’— 
(From an address in New York City, June 16.) 
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MR. TOM GIRDLER EXPLAINS TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

ALLED as a witness before the Senate Post Office Committee in- 
vestigating facts relating to the strike against independent steel 
corporation, Tom Girdler, chairman of the Republic Steel Corporation, 


—Underwood & Underwood 


declares that ‘The basic issue of this strike is the right of American 
citizens to work free from molestation by a labor organization whose 
apparent policy is either to rule or ruin American industry.” 


LABOR TO CHART THE COURSE OF INDUSTRY? 
STRONGER PRICE CONTROLS IN THE OFFING 


+ (2 


Organized labor holds national stage. 
Effect on industry and govern- 
ment. Moving in circles. 


| on, story being planted carefully is that John 

L. Lewis has not seen President Roosevelt in 
more than three months. There even is a hint 
that this avoidance is studied. 

But no individual‘in the nation today, not even 
the President, developments show, so dominates 
the business situation or the country’s future 
course as does this leader of the CIO. 

A word from him and factories close, troops 
start to move, the White House bustles, Mr, 
Roosevelt is kept up until 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing on the telephone, indexes of industrial em- 
ployment and production drop, cities face 
threats of general strikes. 

Another word and the President's own pet leg- 
islation strikes a snag. 

Henry A. Wallace is seen with wrinkled brow, 
concerned by evidences that increased labor 
costs are sending up prices of the things that his 
farm proteges buy just at the time when prices 
are slipping for the things that farmers have 
to sell. 

Individual members of Congress quickly 
thrust up a dampened finger to find which way 
tre winl of sentiment is blowing. 

The worried appearance of Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, guider of national bank policy discloses 
his feeling that labor trouble offers the most 
serious present threat to continued recovery 
and to a period of stabilized prosperity. 

In a word: 

Events show that John L. Lewis and his labor 
movement so dominate the national scene as to 
obscure the other plans and developments that 
might have been in store. There is under way 
a re-casting of ideas and alignments, with full 
effects yet to be felt. 


BUSINESS ALARMED 8 Strikes: At 
least 100,000 men who 


LEST GOVERNMENT might have been working 
FAN LABOR UNREST have been out of work in 


recent weeks owing to labor disputes. 
have been in the steel industry. The wage losses 
to the men have been large and so has the profit 
loss to companies. 

But this factor of dollais and cents does not 
bulk large in the nation’s total of wages and 
profits. Neither does the loss of production, 
so far as effect on the steel consuming industries 
is concerned. Needs, so far, have been filled. 
There even is some slight lowering in operation 
at mills not affected by labor trouble. 

From the business man’s point of view, what 
has impressed is the demonstration of the use of 
govern nental power to keep plants shut during 
a strike while a settlement is sought. Use of 
police power on the side of striker: first was 
used by the late Gov. Floyd Olson of Minne- 
sota, during a strike of bus drivers. The courts 
later upheld his action. Now two more gov- 
ernors, in Ohio and Pennsylvania, have acted 
in a similar manner with Presidential approval. 

Again, on the basis of advice from official 
headquarters, businessmen cam know this: 

Mr. Roosevelt and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board .y use governmental powers to 


+ protect labor during its period of organization + Lewis and William Green for workers in steel 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


Most 


and during its initial period of collective bar- 
gaining. But it can be said that the wave of 
labor outbreaks, many of them started on the 
whim of local organizers, is embarrassing to the 
White House and even to John L. Lewis him- 
self. For business men the situation is more 
than embarrassing: it is devastating in its ef- 
fect on sentiment, according to all reports to 
officials here. 

Signs are that business men in many parts of 
the country are beginning to pull in their sails 
and to batten down the hatches to ride out the 
storm. The trend of activity at the moment 
definitely is downward. 


As to some other ef- 
fects of this emergence 


VS. THE SUBMERGED | 
of labor power: 
NON-UNION MASSES Mr. Roosevelt had his 


eyes opened when both John Lewis and Wil- 
liam Green opened fire on the vital section of 
the President's wage and hour legislation. Each 
objected to creation of a Federal Board that 
would have power to raise or lower minimum 
wages. In this position they joined with em- 
ployers. 

Neither the CIO nor.the A. F. of L. showed 
great interest in the plan of the President to 
revive wage controls. 

As a consequence, President Roosevelt woke 
up to the fact that his ambition to help the 
bottom third of this country’s population is not 
necessarily the ambition of labor leaders. Their 
interest is in the labor employed by the strongly 
entrenched industries, not so much in those 
scattered industries that live from hand to 
mouth and give irregular employment to the 
poorer classes of labor. 

In fact, as some officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board emphasize, the gains made by John 


| 
Business Barometers 


UE to weakness in farm commodities 
the wholesale commodity price in- 
dex declined again in the week ended | 
June 19, down 0.2 per cent to 86.5 per | 
cent of the 1926 average. 
| Income from farm marketings, aug- 
| mented by $33,000,000 in government | 
payments, totaled $610,000,000 in May 
| 
| 


or only slightly more than the $600,000,- 

000 of May, 1936. 

| Employment in manufacturing and || 
non-manufacturing industries reporting 

| to the Department of Labor increased 

|| 77,000 from April to May and weekly 

pay rolls increased $5,200,000. 

The July 31 carry-over of American 
cotton will be 4,400,000 bales or 1,000,000 
bales less than last year. World wheat 
stocks at 530,000,000 bushels are 230,000,- 
000 less than last year. 

Retail trade was rather slow in many 
sections of the country during the week 
ended June 2). Unit volume of sales in 
New York was less than a year ago with 
a 3 per cent gain in dollar volume. 
Trade fell off in Philadelphia but Chi- 
cago was helped by the prize fight. San 
| Francisco reported some slackening. 


or automobiles or other big industries may in- 
volve actual losses for masses of workers in the 
unorganized industries. The reason is that the 
wage gains go to a few but the resulting higher 
prices are borne by all of the population. 

Mr. Lewis frequently has emphasized—and in 
the case of the coal industry has demonstrated— 
that he is willing to help employers pass on in 
the form of higher prices the wage advances 
given to workers in his unions. Only by having 
a large mass of unorganized workers to take up 
the shocks can this policy be carried out and 
not simply become a boot-strap lifting operation. 


As to other phases of 
the labor uprising, 


MORE PRODUCTION 
AND PRICE CONTROL If one part of the pop- 
ARE SEEN BY SOME ulation is to get more 


and more special advantages for itself at the ex- 
pense of another large part of the population, 
then the Government may be forced to step in 
to protect the unprotected portion. This is 
where the present minimum wage legislation 
fits into the picture. 

But, as Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is 
understood to have pointed out in a recent 
White House conference, if unions are seek- 
ing advantages for their members and govern- 
ment is seeking advantages and providing pro- 
tections for the unorganized, and employers 
are passing on increased wage bills in the form 
of higher prices, business men and workers and 
Government all will be running around. in 
circles, 

Then, according to this thesis, Government 
would be forced further to control prices and 
production. 

All the time Henry A. Wallace and six mil- 
lion farmers are on the outside looking in. 

American agriculture, figures disclose, al- 
ready is beginning to be affected by labor de- 
velopments. The reason is that farm production 
is rising and farm prices are tending to soften 
just at the time when the prices of things that 
farmers buy are started on a sharp advance. 


The goal of the AAA 
OF “PARITY” FOR has been “parity” of in- 
MEN ON THE FARMS? come and prices for farm- 

‘ ers with parity repre- 
senting the relationship that prevailed between 
farm and city prices and income during the 
years 1910-14, That goal so far as prices are 
concerned was reached in January of this year 
and so far as income is concerned will probably 
be reached in 1937. But since January prices 
of things farmers buy have been pulling rapidly 
away from the level of prices of commodities 
farmers have to sell and old disparities are in 
sight. 

Out of that situation, Mr. Wallace is con- 
vinced, will grow an irresistible demand that 
the Federal Government move much further 
into the field of control over farm production, 
farm marketing and farm prices. But if agri- 
culture gets controls guaranteeing a definite 
portion of the national income for its workers, 
industry and industrial workers could be ex- 
pected to ask new protections. 

Adding together all these factors, the Gov- 
ernment’s highest officials conclude that John 
L. Lewis represents the principal force for 
change now at work in this land. 

OweEN SCOTT. 


WHAT OF THE GOAL 


| « IB 


Wage-Hour Control: 
Whose HandonHelm? 


No 
Opposition 


Grinding out wage controls. 
favors to industry. 
from labor leadership. 


Weeers of the legislative mill are grinding away 

On production of a new Federal law to regu- 
late minimum rates of pay and maximum hours of 
work in industry. 

The last plaints of business opponents have been 
heard. Quiet but earnest pleading on the part of 
many Southern Congressmen, urging Mr. Roose- 
velt to try to forget about this plan proved un- 
availing. 

Few changes in essentials and favorable reports 
are expected to come from the Senate and House 
labor committees when they vote out the Wagner- 
Connery bill. After that the real fight will be on. 

Now that committee study has been given to this 
latest venture in Government wage and working 
condition control, certain facts are emphasized. 

One is that chief objection to the President’s 
plan centers in the power to be lodged in a Fed- 
eral labor standards board. 


TWO ISSUES AT STAKE 


John L. Lewis and William Green joined with the 
representatives of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in opposing the grant of Gov- 
ernment power over wage rates to any board. 
Donald Richberg, former NRA counsel, and Hugh 
Johnson, former NRA administrator, took the same 
position. 

Issues at stake are two, as follows: (1) Whether 
there should be a flat minimum wage-and maxi- 
mum hour requirement with only minor varia- 
tions, or whether each industrial situation should 
be dealt with separately by the board; (2) whether 
a board of Presidential appointees should control 
wages and hours, or whether those wages and 
hours should be set by wage boards for each indus- 
try made up of representatives of the employers, 
employes and tne public. 

The big fight in committee and in Congress will 
revolve around these issues. Mr. Roosevelt is on 
the side of strong Government control. 

A second fact that gets emphasis is the total lack 
of any concession to employers in return for the 


_ proposed forced acceptance on their part of wage 


and working condition standards. 


NO CONCESSION TO EMPLOYERS 


Under NRA employers were given a code of self- 
government through which they could get together 
outside the anti-trust laws to control production 
and prices as an offset to the concessions given 
labor. President Roosevelt has turned down any 
return to that type of operation and in his rejec-— 
tion of the latest plan of Donald Richberg he ap-— 
pears to have the support of Congress. Committee 
members displayed slight interest in a revival of 
NRA price and production controls. 

But stirring down underneath the surface—to 
come into the open once Congress acts on wages 
and hours legislation—is a plan that would involve 
creation of machinery to compel interstate indus- 
tries to conform to a national plan under Govern- 
ment domination. 

The future New Deal control program for agri- 
culture now is in the open. The control program 
for industrial management—separate from wages 
and hours—is going to call for more super-Govern- 
ment and less self-government than did NRA. 
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The 
of Business 


T. M. GIRDLER, Chairman of the Board, Re- 
public Steel Corporation: “The ‘imht of employees to 
call a strike and to engage in law‘ul picketing is 
undeniable. But it is another thing to have plants 
and employes picketed by armed men who by show 
o force, keep the pla~ts from operating.” (From a 
statement before the Steel Mediation Board at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 21.) 


JAMES A. EMERY, General Counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: “We urge that Congress 
will consider, if further controls are to be estab- 
lished in industry, the necessity of adequately pro- 
viding public protection against the constant in- 
terruption of commerce without just cause... . Is 
it not just to make it an “untair labor practice” for 
any labor organization to combine to stop produc- 
t.on without previous presentation of a demand or 
a request with reasonable opportunity for its con- 
sideration; to call strikes in violation of terms of 
any voluntary agreement or of an arbitration award 
t. which it has been a voluntary party; to call 
sympathetic or ~eneral strikes against those with 
whom the strikers have no disputes’ to strike and 
occupy or remain in possession of property of any 
employer to enforce a demand against him?” (From 
testimony before the Joint Congressional Committee 
on wage-hour bill.) 


* 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association. of Credit Men: “It is obvious 
that unless we are to avoid a generation of infla- 
tion of the European type a change must take 
place in our fiscal policies. To say that we must 
now balance our budget is but a half-truth. Of 
what avail is it merely to balance the budget 
when conditions are prosperous? We shall always 
have a recurrence of lean years, for man has not 
yet learned how to control himself. And when 
the next storm breaks, make no mistake about its 
not being a severe one. Such protection as we will 
reed will, to a large degree, no longer be available, 
In government we are spending so lavishly from 
our storehouse or surplus that we face the next 
emergency with a barren cupboard. Any attempt 
to repeat our performance during the past de- 
pression will p:unge us into confiscatory inflation.” 
--From ai address before Convention of National 
Association of Credit Men, Chicago, June 22.) 
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June 28, 1937 


he United States 


News 


on what to the tax 
on undistributed earnings. It is con- 
tended by Government financial ex- 


A total of 42.8 per cent of the net 
funds is to go for “new money” pur- 
poses, that is, 23.6 per cent for plant 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE and 25.2 for working capital.” 


The decline in registration of 
fixed-interest bearing securities is 


perts that if the tax is repealed and equipment and 19.2 per ceni as | shown by the fact that in May ef- 
— there will be more investments out additional working capital. Next in fective filings of this type of issue 
of earnings. importance was the sum intended to totaled only $77,657,000, the low®ést 
The effeci of the business situa- repay indebtedness, almost all at | since March, 1935. 
tion on long-term bond issues is re- Maturity, $45,406,310 or 33.5 per cent Common-stock issues were the 


+ The Slump 


« + 


Drop in bond market as a cause. 
Governmental uncertainties. 
The utilities factor. 


NE of the barometers of the con- 

dition of the recovery movement, 
the volume of new securities regis- 
tered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, is showing a 
sharp decline. 

Registration statements. becoming 
effective in May, involved the small- 
est total in new issues since Febru- 
ary, 1936, 15 months earlier. State- 
ments registered during the month 
under the Securities Act oi 1933 were 
for new securities with estimated 
gross proceeds of $238,076,000 as 
compared with $288,076,000 in April. 

The decline in securities issues, 
Government economists point out, 
has occurred despite certain factors 
which normally would have led to 
increases in new flotations. 


Because of sharp advances in in- 
dustrial production over last year, 
say Government financial experts, 
the railroads, electric utilities and 
many other industries are taxing 
existing facilities to the utmost to 
meet demands for their services. 
In many industries unless new equip- 


Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDGER 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. - 


Toronto 


in New Security Issues and What It Means + 


+ ment is added, there soon may be an + 


actual shortage. 

Also, it is pointed out, the rise in 
labor costs recently due to shorter 
hours, higher wages and new work- 
ing restrictions, 
industries to stimulate capital ex- 
penditures, temporarily at least. By 
adding new plants and new ma- 
chinery it is possible in many cases 
to reduce production costs to offset 
the higher outlays for labor. 


THE CHECK ON NEW ISSUES 
Then why has the volume of new 
issues declined? 
One answer, as given by Govern- 
ment economists, is that the decline 


is tending in many | 


in the bond market in the early part | 


of this year and the consequent un- 
certainties in new financing opera- 
tions has curtailed new issues. 


Even the slight rises which have 


| occurred in refinancing charges have 


prevented many refunding opera- 
tions which were scheduled. How- 
ever, a good deal of the refinancing 
already has been carried out so part 
of the decline might have occurred 
even if the financial markets had 
remained unchanged. 


Uncertainty as to new lines of 
Government activity has acted as a 
deterrent in some industries. 


Once the uncertainties hanging 
over the capital markets disappear 
and borrowers and lenders decide 
upon interest rates which they find 
agreeable, it is held that capital 
flotations will become more active. 

until this refinancing 


serve two masters” was the fun- 
damental principle expounded last 
week in a 605-page report dealing 
with activities of protective commit- 
tees and alleged abuses attendant 
upon conflicts of interest in reor- 
ganizations where members and 
counsel of committees are involved. 

In the report, second part of a 
general study of protective commit- 
tees, the SEC dealt with “conflicts of 


Stockholders VS. 


@ Ever stop to think just how you 
would raise a familv on $28 a week? 
Give the problem a little thought. 
You'll quickly realize that thev per- 
form marvels of money management 
~those millions of thrifty workers 
who carry on with modest weekly in- 
comes. Their homes are comfortable, 
their children well fed and neatly 
clothed. Thev have learned through 
necessity to handle their monev with 
a skill which manv executives with 
big incomes might well envy. 

When the unexpected happens 
Buc when misfortune strikes a long 
lav-ofl, major an accident 
the family's meager reserves soon dis- 
appear. What then? How ts the family 
to keep solvent? 

At such times a Household Finance 
loan can tide the family over. Without 


illness, 


sacrifice of pride or privacy respon- 
sible families can borrow at House- 
hold the funds thev need to meet an 
emergency or get a fresh start. In 1936 
Household acted as ‘‘Doctor of Fam- 
ilv Finances’’ to more than half a 
million families. 


Send for Free booklets 


As an emplover or supervisor of em- 
ploves vou will be interested in the 
full story of this lending service for 
families without the wherewithal to 
borrow at commercial hanks. We will 
gladly send vou booklets and full in- 
formation on Household Finance's 
family reconstruction service. You 
will gain a new understanding of to- 
day's small Joan business end the 
function it performs in modern indus- 
trial societv. You will incur no obli- 
gation whatever. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of the leading family finance organizations, with 228 offices in 148 cities 


Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-G, 919 N. Michigan Ave.. C hicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without obligation booklets and full information on Household Finance's tamily reconseruc: 


tion program, 
Name 


Male 


| 
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conditions had been’ extremely verely strained by the increased de- capital which is shown by the May issues. The large issues of commone- 

favorable. Highest-grade corporate mand for power. wend $2,429,000 or 1 per cent of the figures: | stock represents a continuation of 

-bonds during the early part of this The railroad industry is cited as —— | “These figures reflect, -” a large the trend in evidence since the early 

year sold on a yield basis of 3 per another example of ap industry This decline in utilities registra- | extent. the Increased importance part of this year. 

cent as compared with a low level | which nrobably will expand its new tions has been in evidence since that the registration Oy manutac- ‘nce the uncertainties now face 

for the ’20’s of 415 per cent and 3% security issues if existing unceriain- March. During the first three turing companies have borne in .he ing many major industries clear, 

and 31, per cent in the years around ties are overcome. menths of this year utilities had past several months to the monthly declare economists, the stage will be 

the turn of the century. 26 per cent of total securities is- aggregarcs, a resu-t of the smaller set for a large flow of capital into 
But in spite of tiese favorable WHAT THE RAILS FACE sues | registrations of s:her groups prin- | investments through the public mar- 

credit conditions, many industries Railroads face the prospect ofa NEED OF FRESH CAPITAL cipally the °*' ethic, £13 ant watel hate 

confined their issues largely to re- wage puapeage in the near future. . | | utility companies pages securities 

funding. This was true of the elec- Pending in bs ongress are measures With _ decline in the — | formerly have b, ¢ for refund- ~~ i DIVIDEND “NOTICE 

tric power industry. It had com- calling for umita tions of length ol tance of utilities the total of securi- Ing purpos:.s. There has been no ;—— 

paratively rew new capital issues | TMS and restrictions on the size | tles Issued by the manuiacturing | marked change in recent months in 

last year although it refinanced a of train crews. Demands for a six- industries assumed greats! impor- the proposed uses of the proceeds of 


billion dollars of paper at a fraction 
over 3 per cent. 


CASE OF POWER INDUSTRIES 

The case of the electric power in- 
dustry is cited as an example of how 
Government policies can slow expan- 
sion of productive facilities. 

With the Public Works Adminis- 
tration there was a stimulation of 
municipal construction of power 
plants. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and now the proposal for 
the development of regional power 
authorities have been disturbing 
factors. Also there has been severe 
pressure on rates by regulatory 
bodies and a tax on revenues. 

Adding to the uncertainties for 
the industry is the outlook for rising 
labor charges. 

As a consequence, according to 
one Government economist, the 
power companies have done as little 
new capital financing as possible al- 
though existing generating and dis- 
facilities are se- 


Insiders” 


In Company Reorganizations 


HE precept that “a man cannot ¢ interests” 


uncovered in nearly three 
years of investigation. It outlined 
a series of recommendations with the 
objective, Commissioner William O. 
Douglas pointed out, of “shifting the 
power from inside groups back to 
stockholders.” 

A major part of the recommenda- 
tions, said Commissioner Douglas, 
are incorporated in the Lea bill on 
which hearings were hela last weck 
before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At 
Stake in the legislation is strict 
SEC control over deposit agreements 
and proxies and over the personnel 
of protective committees and in ef- 
fect, elimination participation by 
interested investment bankers, man- 
agements and lawyers. 

“The key to reform,” the S. E. C. 
Said, “in the activities and practices 
of protective committees lies in the 
legislative grant of the power to 
deal with these conflicts of interest 
directly and forthrightly. It is our 
conclusion that protection of in- 
vestors is not to be found under 
the present system of regulation or 
under a system built exslusively and 
solely on the basis of disclosure.” 

Among the major recommenda- 
tions are: 

Strict control of deposit agree- 
ments and proxies, including a ban 
on committee members trading se- 
curities; 

Standards for the personnel of 
committees, including elimination 
of solicitation of proxy support if 
the representatives have conflicts 
of interest. 

Restriction on employment of at- 
torneys or firms of attorneys which 


have or represent materially con- 
flicting interests. 
Commissioner Douglas declared 


that the proposed changes would 
“rejuvenate” interest of: investors in 
reorganizations and outlaw those 
who seek to be tine master rather 
than the servant of investors. He 
warned that unless the SEC pro- 
gram is enacted into law there will 
be no material improvement in the 
reorganization system. 


New Security Issues 


WAIALUA AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, LID., 
Honolulu, $6,703,125 of $20 par value 
capital stock. Stockholders have right 
to first subscription through warrants. 
Unsubscribed amount to be auctioned. 
Proceeds of sale to be used to pur- 
chase additional stock ef Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company: and for working 
Capital. No underwriter has been 
named. 

LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
$3,500,000 of convertible sinking fund 4 
per cent debentures due 1947, and an 
unnamed number of shares of no par 
value common stock reserved for con- 
version. Proceeds to be used for pay- 
ment of debt, plant additions, capital 
improvements and working capital. 
Names of underwriters to be named by 
amendment. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL ComPANy, St. Louis. 
Mo., 50,000 shares of no par value $4.50 
cumulative preferred stock. Proceeds 
to be used for plant additions and 
working capital. E. B. Smith & Co., 
New York City, is the principal un- 
derwriter. 


of the aggregate. 


EXPLANATION BY THE SEC 

The SEC gives this explanation of 
the drop in refunding operations in 
contrast with issues for raising new 


flected clearly in the SEC figures 
on registrations during May. 
Registrations of public utilities 
companies. long prominent in the 
SEC figures, dropped to a negligible 


_ principal classification in May with 


which $50,913,000 was for conversion 
of other securities. Preferred stocks 
totaled $34,342,000 of which $300,000 
was reserved for conversion of other 


a total offering of $114,789,000 of © 


hour day are being made by the rail-* 
road labor unions. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


tunce. These industries accounted 


the manufacturing companies’ flota- 
for $155.131,0c0 or 65.2 per cent of 


tions. 


Under existing conditions the rail- | the eross proceeds of securities “In the statements registered dur- Common Stock Dividend No. 86 
roads are keeping new capital is- | registered. In contrast during ing 1936, the manufacturing com- pe ey ae ay ee 
sues at a minimum. ' the first quarter of this year they panies indicated that they proposed of Dicectos on June 16, 1937, for the 

: 0. 1937, 

Holding companies are unlikely to accounted for only about one to use 15.9 per cent of their net pro- 

enter on large new capital programs, — third. ceeds for additional plant and equip- eee 


pany by check on July 15, 1937, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1947. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


Government economists point out, 
until their future status under the 
Public Utility Act of 1935 is deter- 
mined. 

Some of the future financing may 


The registrants with the SEC in- 
dicated that they proposed to put 
the net funds of $135,62C,000 to be 
realized from cash sale of securities 
registered during May to these uses: 


ment and 14.7 for increased work- 
ing capital. For the first five 
months of 1937, the corresponding 
percentages were 16.2 per cent for 
additional plant and equipment 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapprored by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
iwhich does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$25,000,000 
New York Telephone Company lt 


Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series B 


Dated July 1, 1937 Due July 1, 1967 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000, Coupon Bonds and registered 
Bonds, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 
Redeemable, al the option of the Company, in ichole or in part, uponat least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1942, 106%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1947, 
105%; thereafier to and including July 1, 1952, 104%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1956, 103%; thereafter to and 
including July 1, 1960, 102%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1963, 101%; and thereafter, 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the 
States of New York and Connecticut. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
andis subject tothe more detailed statementsin the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 

THE COMPANY New York Telephone Company, all of the common stock of which is owned by American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, was incorporated in New York in 1896. The Company is 
engaged in the telephone business in the State of New York and in @ small portion of Connecticut. The properties 
of the Company consist mainly of telephone instruments and facilities for their interconnection, the latter 
consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and connecting lines. The Company is subject to regulation 
by the Federal Communications Commission and by the Public Service Commission of the State of New York, 
within their respective jurisdictions, and,in some respects, by the Public Utilities Commission of the State of Con- 
necticut asto theC ompany’ s limited telephone operations in that State. The Federal Communications Commission 
is presently engaged in an investigation of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and its subsidiaries. 


Outstanding as of 
December 31, 1936 


CAPITALIZATION 
First and General Mortgage Four and One Half Per Cent. Gold yee © Fund uasirnte 
due November 1, 1939. 


$ 60,861,600.00° 
Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes) 


Six and One-Half Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock, par value $100 per share...... aa 25,000 000.00 


*Jncludes £686,000 principal amount of sterling bonds stated et $8,08{,600 $4.85 per pound sterling). 


PURPOSE 


The net proceeds from the sale of the Bonds, after deducting the estimated expenses of the Company — 
OF ISSUE 


in connection with such sale, are expected to approximate $24,260,600, exclusive of accrued interest, 

and are to be applied toward the retirement of the Company's presently outstanding issue of $25,000,000 
par value of Six and One-Half Per Cent. Cumulatice Preferred Stock which the Company has called for redemption 
on July 15, 1937 at 110% of its par calue ($27,500,000) and accrued dividends. The Company expects to obtain the 


halance of the requirements for such redemption (approximately $3,239,400, exclusive of accrued dividends) from 
its current cash. 


FARNINGS§ The following figures are taken from the income statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus 
and must be read in conjunction with such income statements and the notes appended thereto, 
particularly the note referring to certain claims for additional excise and sales taxes. 


Years Ended Operating Total Fixed Net 
December 31 ‘Revenues Income Charges Income 
$185,928 ,657.32 $37 043,860.39 $5,452 ,032.47 $31,591, 827.92 
1935 188,815 ,593.35 34,770,930.60 4,739,552.77 30,031,377 .83 
1936 199,112,761.83 40 151,583.25 4,041,258.00 36,110,325.25 
TNE RONDS 


The Bonds will be issued under the Company's Refunding Mortgage, as arnended and supplemented, 
and, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, will be secured by a lien on subsiantially ali real 
estate and telephone plant now owned by the Company in the State of New York and appertaining to or useful 
in the transaction of its business therein. The lien of the Refunding Mortgage is subject to the prior lien of the 
Indenture dated October 1, 1909, securing the Company's First and General Mortgage Bonds, due November I, 
1939, to certain minor encumbrances, and to possible prior liens, including tax and assessment liens, on certain 
land and buildings as to which a current search of the record title has not been made. 


The Bonds of this series are limited to the amount of $25,000,000 now autherized. The Refunding Mortgage, 
as amended and supplemented, permits the issuance of additional bonds of other series, of which 3$200,000,000 
may be issued without retirement of debt or additional property having been acquired. All such additional bonds 
will rank pari passu with the Bonds. The Refunding Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to 
dispose of property covered by the Mortgage without a release from or notice to the Trustee, and also provides 


for releases and substitutions of such property. No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection 
with any such disposal, release or substitution. 

UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the (Underwriters, including the undersigned and one 
other named in the Offering Prospectus, have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the 
Company at 98%, or a total of $24,500,000, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 
106%, or a total of $25,000,000, plus accrued interest. The undericriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $500,000. 


Under the Purchase Agreement payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made on or after July 8, 1937, but not 
later than July 13, 1937. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds on the terms and conditions set forthin the 
Purchase Agreement, tneluding the approval of legal matters by Messrs, Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
& Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and by Mr. Charles T. Russell, counsel for the Company. It is 
expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on 
orabout July &, 1957, against payment thereforin New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, uithin the limits and during the 
period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus.’ 


Further information, particularly financtal statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on fle 
with the Secur‘ties and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus irhich must be 
furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
_KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


incorporated 


Dated June 24, 1987 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 26 


June 28, 1937 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


O PERCEIVE the truth, to express it dispassion- 
ately, to place the blame where it belongs and the 


credit where it is due is the paramount duty of every — 


voice which can make itself heard above the din of 
labor warfare and mob hysteria which seemed last week 
to have swept large areas of the industrial States. 

The right, it should be said at the outset, is not all on 
one side. Nor is all the blame for the present unhappy 
state of the nation to be fixed on any single group. 

America is passing through an epoch in which its very 
power to govern under law is being challenged. Whether 
the United States can weather the crisis and preserve its 
democratic form of government will depend on how ex- 
ecutives, legislators and judges of our Federal and State 
governments, on the one hand, and leaders who speak for 
employers and employes, respectively, on the other hand, 
conduct themselves in the next few weeks. 

The challenge is not merely to technical wisdom or le- 
gal statesmanship but to resourcefulness, to tolerance, to 
fairness. Mistakes have been made, but they are not irrep- 
arable. Harsh words have been spoken in the heat of the 
fray, but they are not irrevocable. 

Labor strife is neither novel nor recent in our experi- 
ence as a nation. The very term “labor warfare” has be- 
come imbedded gradually in our every-day vocabulary as 
if the right to violence were inherent. Fundamentally and 
theoretically it is, but this presupposes only a breakdown 
of the Constitution itself and the emergence of despotism 
and tyranny as a substitute for a government of laws. 

Happily, we have not yet reached the stage where a col- 
lapse of constitutional government cannot be prevented, 
dangerously close though we may be drifting toward the 
precipice over which other democracies have been 
plunged because of their own incompetence. 


GOVERNMENT 


Labor troubles test the self- 
governing powers of democracy 
to the utmost. Unionization, law- 


ACTION MUST 
fully pursued, is a sound princi- 
BE IMPARTIAL ple. The instances of voluntary 


raises in pay or improvement in working conditions with- 
out some initiative or suggestion from workmen or their 
representatives unhappily are probably outnumbered by 
instances in which organized negotiation has obtained 
benefits for the workmen. Basically, however, when by 
concerted activities on a national scale and without re- 
gard for local autonomy a large number of individuals 
possess or seek to possess an economic power that can 
paralyze the commerce of a nation and interrupt im- 
portant activities in key industries operating across State 
lines, it must be recognized that such power can become 
greater than the power of government itself. 

The events of the last week show in tragic outline what 
happens when mighty forces in our economic life clash 
and the agency of government is clumsily and crudely 
brought into play to the assistance of one or the other 
parties in dispute. 

Public Opinion, acutely demonstrative, forced a change 
of policy on the part of the Governors of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania who used martial law, justly as they saw it, but, 
in effect, to becloud the right to work. 

Public Opinion forced a retreat when the Department 
of Justice after many days of inaction finally decided to 
prosecute the pickets who interfered with the mails. 

Public Opinion, speaking through the recently ap- 
pointed Steel Mediation Board, spoke forthrightly and 
sensibly the view of the innocent bystanders. 

Will Public Opinion now force a retreat on the part of 
the CIO labor union leaders who have overreached them- 
selves and a reversal by the steel companies who mistak- 
enly refused last week to stipulate the conditions under 
which they would sign a written contract? 


THE OPPOSING we the merits 
e dispute that has arisen in the 

CONTENTIONS steel seaeal we will see at once 

UNDER DISPUTE that the debate has served a con- 


structive purpose in bringing out 
clearly the fateful consequences of one-sided labor legis- 
lation on the part of Congress and of partisanship in high 
places where mediation and neutrality should be the rule. 

Labor says it wants a written contract and raises no 
other issue. 

The steel companies say the CIO unions are irresponsi- 
ble and will not live up to their contracts when signed. 

It must be submitted in all candor that a prolonged con- 
troversy on such a simply stated issue transcends the 
bounds of common sense and suggests immediately the 
question: What are the real implications of the employ- 


If we examine the merits of 


— 


THE ROAD TO 


Steel Companies and Unions Should Define by Written Contract What Is Meant by “Re- 
sponsibility’—Congress Must Protect Workmen by Outlawing “Coercion From Any 
Source’—Importance of Mediation Before Strikes Are Called 


v 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ers’ refusal to sign a written contract or of the CIO’s de- 
termined effort to get a contract when both sides concede 
that. working conditions, wages and hours and collateral 
questions are not in dispute? 

The employers say they fear a “closed shop” and the 
“check-off”, as the method is called whereby deductions 
from pay rolls are made by employers weekly to assist the 
unions in coercing the workmen to pay dues. 

Labor, on the other hand, contends that neither the 
check-off nor closed shop is “at the present time’’ an issue. 

To arrive at a solution, we must analyze the fears of the 
employers as well as the ambitions of the union leaders. 

Clearly the ‘‘closed shop” is an old controversy. To say 
to workmen who apply for a job that they cannot be given 
work unless they join the union which dominates a shop 1s 
un-American. It is contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act which makes un- 
lawful in hiring or firing a workman any discrimination 
on account of membership or non-membership in a union. 


RIGHT TO WORK 


But there is a higher law than 
the National Labor Relations 


IS IMPLICIT IN Act which forbids the “closed 
shop”. It is the Constitution of 


CONSTITUTION the United States which guar- 


antees by means of the “privileges and immunities” of the 
citizen certain inalienable rights, originally defined in the 
Declaration of Independence, as “the right to Life, Lib- 
erty and the pursuit of Happiness”. 

No contract which compels an employer under duress 
to bar from his employ a non-union man is lawful or con- 
stitutional. Hence the duty and obligation of the steel 
companies is to cross that bridge when they come to it. 
They would have behind them on such an issue the over- 
whelming majority of the American people and the courts. 

The “check-off”” may be dealt with the same way. . Un- 
less workmen voluntarily—and this means without coer- 
cion from any source—want their dues deducted from 
their pay envelopes and sign contracts to that effect with- 
out duress, there can be no legally operated “check-off”. 

Wecome, then, tothe third question—the responsibility 
of the labor unions to enforce their own contract. The 
CIO is here plainly ‘“‘on the spot’. General Motors listen- 
ed to the pleas of the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Governor of Michigan and 
signed a contract with the CIO union known as the United 
Automobile Workers of America. And what happened? 


IRRESPC NSIBLE 

strikes have occurred since the 
STRIKES HURT signing of the contract notwith- 
LABOR’S CAUSE standing the fact that the con- 


tract itself provided that there 
were to be no stoppages or interruptions and all grievances 
were to be taken up through committees of employer and 
employees constituted for that very purpose. 

Who is to indemnify the employers for the economic 
loss they have suffered through these interruptions? It 
is no answer to say, as does the Secretary of Labor, that 
these sporadic and unauthorized oucbreaks are the grow- 
ing pains of unionization and collective bargaining. 

Manifestly labor won a big victory when it obtained 
through the words of a Federal statute a sanction for col- 
lective bargaining. But the Congress has been deaf to 
the petitions of fair-minded people on every side that 
where there is collective power there must be correspord- 
ing responsibility. 

Congress cravenly refused to write into the law that 
collective bargaining should be free from “coercion from 
any source”. The labor leaders persuaded a majority in 
Congress to believe that this would be used as a weapon 
against the workmen. This revealed all too clearly the un- 
willingness of labor to submit to courts of law the issue 
of responsibility and irresponsibility. 

It is an open secret today that collective bargaining has 
become collective bludgeoning. It is being attended by 
the worst era of intimidation and coercion the country has 
ever known. Workmen and their families are besieged at 
night at their homes by strong-arm organizers who 
threaten all sorts of dire things unless a man joins a union. 
When strikes occur, the reign of terror is developed to 
such an extent by lawless pickets and bulldozing organ- 
izers that workmen surrender in almost the same helpless 
way as do the innocent victims of the “third degree” 
methods of police. 

How, then, shall we make progress: How shall we go 
forward? There is no other course except to define the 
citizen’s obligation by law and to require obedience by 
law. Where there is no law, it is the legislator’s responsi- 


No fewer than 200 different 


ABOR PEACE 


v 
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bility to supply it. Where there is law and no obedi- 
ence, the people must command persons in public office to 
enforce the law. The statement issued by Governor 
Davey of Ohio as he withdrew the troops from martial 
law is a courageous pronouncement. It proclaims that the 
right to work is to be preserved along with the right to 
strike. It is a wise response to Public Opinion. 

The steel companies, however, 


FORMULA THAT 
cannot pursue their course of last 


WOULD BE FAIR week without subjecting them- 
TO BOTH SIDES selves to nation-wide criticism. 


They cannot merely say that 
they will sign no contract with the CIO. They can 
with justification insist that if a contract is signed, the 
terms of the contract itself should define and insure re- 
sponsibility. Otherwise we will merely have reached the 
stage where collective bargaining can be defeated by any 
employer simply by insisting that the unions he is asked 
to treat with are “irresponsible”. Such a reason would 
often become a pretext to sabotage of the right of col- 
lective bargaining which is the law of the land, 

The steel companies have a great opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of industrial peace in America by express- 
ing a willingness to sign a contract with the CIO or any 
other union on the following terms: ; 

First, the local unions must post bond to indemnify the 
companies for any financial loss growing out of stoppages 
of production resulting from unauthorized strikes and 
stoppages of work by union members. 

Second, acceptance of the jurisdiction of either the State 
and Federal courts or both for the civil and criminal prose- 
cution of persons who engage in unlawful picketing, or 
who by threats or acts of violence interfere with the right 
of workmen to come and go from their jobs and to be free 
from coercion or undue influence from any source in decid- 
ing whether or not they wish to join unions or remain 
members of unions they have once joined. 

These conditions are fair and reasonable. They express 
what Congress failed to express concretely in legislation. 
They represent progress toward peace by an insistence on 
the enforcement of equitable principles of law that are in 
accord with the basic principles of constitutional right— 
the right to Life, to Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 

If the CIO unions do not accept such conditions, then 
it is up to Congress to put those requirements into the law 
as an amendment to the Wagner Act. But the steel com- 
panies then would have bargained and negotiated. Theirs 
would not be the responsibility for the stalemate. 

If the steel companies refuse to 


GOOD FAITH IS 
sign any contract or to put forth 


THE VITAL BASE conditions such as the above or 
IN BARGAINING their equivalent and stand firm 


on such refusal, then we must 
await the outcome of the test cases now in the courts 
as to whether refusal to sign a contract is not in it- 
self a refusal to bargain as required by the Wagner law. 

At present there is granted to labor an unlimited right 
to strike. Surely the way to limit this right is to stipulate 
in a contract that strikes may not be carried on during the 
term of agontract. If employers fear there will not be 
any union responsibility even when a contract is signed, 
they have a right to insist on assurances and safeguards in 
advance. Contracts can be filed in Federal courts and 
made binding on both parties just as are consent decrees. 

The unlimited right to strike has caused America some 
frightful losses of money, and property and human life. 
Mediation boards and machinery of settlement too often 
are brought forth after war has been declared and when 
passions have been raised to the fever point. 

How much better it would be to insist that the right to 
strike shall be limited just as we have been striving to lim- 
it the right under international law to declare war sud- 
denly without regard for existing mediation machinery. 

In principle domestic peace involves the same thing. 
There should be a cooling off period before there is resort 
to violence or economic force in labor disputes. The right 
to declare labor war must be qualified by resort to tri- 
bunals of mediation which shall investigate and report to 
the public the facts under dispute. This precedent is al- 
ready to be found in the Railway Mediation Act. 

Public Opinion is the final power of compulsion in a de- 
mocracy. The findings of the Steel Mediation Board 
appointed by the President (printed on page 11) are a 
step in the right direction and the efforts of this tribunal 
should be encouraged because the theory that might 
makes right leads us only to anarchy, a condition which is 
the first prerequisite to dictatorship and fascism. 
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